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WHO’S WHO IN THIS ISSUE 


Thousands of postmortem exami- 
nations are performed under the 
direction of Dr. Oscar T. ScuvuLrz, 
author of “Tales That Dead Men 
Tell,” in his work as director of 
laboratories for a large hospital. 
Both Dr. ARMITAGE WHITMAN, au 
thor of the two articles on pos 
ture, and his father, Dr. Roya. 
WHITMAN, are orthopedic surgeons 
of note. 

Percy R. Howe, D.D.S., is the re- 
tiring president of the American 
Dental Association, and director of 
a large dental infirmary. ANN R. 
BoLaN, roentgenologist, is con- 
nected with the Field Museum of 
Natural History, Chicago. She is 
a former assistant professor of 
roentgenology and in that capacity 
has contributed other articles to 
HyGera. Dr. A. F. TyLer also knows 
his x-rays, as a perusal of his arti- 
cle will show. 

Dr. HERMAN G. MorGan is secre 
tary of the department of public 
health and charities of one of our 
large cities. GLapys LANE is the 
pen name assumed by a laboratory 
technician, who in a_ succeeding 
number will discuss another inter- 
esting laboratory procedure in an 
article entitled “Making the Heart 
Write.” 

The third in a family of dis- 
tinguished neurologists and _ psy- 
chiatrists, Dr. WittiAM C. Men- 
NINGER, writes with authority on 
paralysis. This number contains 
Dr. JoHN A. GLASSBURG’s third arti- 
cle on speech written for HyGeia 
readers, 

Capt. JoHN LEE Mappox, U. S. A.., 
has lived among savage tribes in his 
various travels around the world, 
and his own experiences coupled 
with his reading on the subject 
form the basis of this article as well 
as of his book entitled “The Medi- 
cine Man.” Dr. Max Levin is chief 
psychiatrist of a large eastern com- 
munity health center. Dr. B. C. H. 
HARVEY, as most HyGera readers 
know, is professor of anatomy and 
dean of medical students at a large 
university. PANsy NICHOLS, author 
of the children’s story, is with the 
Texas Public Health Association. 
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Tales That 


DEAD MEN ‘Jelf 


By Oscar T. Schultz 


¢< EAD men tell no tales” is an adage 

that has been the motive of both 

actual and storied murder. To the 

expert in such matters, the dead man 
may tell a tale that leads to the apprehension 
of the criminal, and almost always his body 
yields information that is essential to the con- 
viction of the criminal. Recording the tales of 
dead men is the life work of the medicolegal 
expert and the pathologist. 

How complete a tale even a portion of the 
body may tell is illustrated by the following 
case taken from the records of the Institute of 
Legal Medicine of Cairo, Egypt. Some bones 
found in an abandoned deep well in one of the 
outlying districts of Egypt were sent to the 
institute with the request that they be examined 
to determine whether they were animal or 
human bones; if the latter, information that 
might lead to the identification of the dead per- 
son was sought. 


Piecing Together the Evidence 


Examination at once established the fact that 
the bones were those of a human pelvis. The 
shape of the pelvis and the measurements and 
other characteristics of the bones led to the 
belief that they came from a young woman of 
slight stature, who had probably borne at least 
one child. Deformity of the pelvis suggested 
that the weight had been habitually carried by 
the left leg. An irregular lead slug was found 
embedded in the bone; this was surrounded by 
evidences of active suppuration and early 
repair. 

The tale that this dead person told was 
embodied in a report to the effect that the bones 
were those of a woman of small stature and 
slight build, between 23 and 25 years old; that 
she had been lame in the right leg for many 
years; that she had probably borne one or more 
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children; that she had been shot in the lower 
abdomen by a firearm loaded with lead slugs, 
the weapon having been held by some one 
standing in front and to her left at a distance 
of about 3 yards; that the missiles had lacer- 
ated the viscera, leading to suppuration, from 
which death resulted in from seven to ten days 
following the injury. 

With this information at hand, investigation 


in the district from which the bones had 
been sent revealed that a woman of the build 
and age indicated by the examination had 
been missing for some months from a village 
near the well in which the bones ‘had been 
found. This woman had been married, had 


had one child, had been divorced, and at the 
time of her disappearance was living with her 
father. In only one respect were the deduc- 
tions drawn from the examination in error. 
The missing woman had been lame in both 


legs since infancy; however, her limp had 
been noticeably more pronounced on_ the 
right side. 
Was Victim of Accidental Shooting 
The father was arrested for murder. Ques- 


tioning led to the confession that, while stand- 
ing in front of him at a distance of about 
3 yards, she had been shot by the accidental 
discharge of a shotgun which he was cleaning. 
Because he did not have a permit to possess 
firearms, he had feared to report the accident 
to the authorities and had disposed of the body 
in the well when death occurred some days 
after the accident. 

The accuracy and minuteness of the deduc- 
tions made from the careful examination of a 
few bones in this actual case rival the exploits 
of M. Lecoq, Sherlock Holmes, Philo Vance and 
the other celebrated crime investigators of 
imaginative fiction. 
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Not always is the tale, when it has to do with 
firearms and their projectiles, so completely and 
accurately told as in the foregoing case. The 
postmortem examination of the body of a man 
who died in a hospital following illness revealed 
the presence of a .38 caliber pistol bullet 
embedded in the lung. The bullet had evi- 
dently been present for many years, as there 
was no reaction about it; it had apparently lain 
in the lung tissue for a long time as an inert 
body. 

The most minute and painstaking exami- 
nation of the surface of the body failed to bring 
to light the scar of a wound through which the 
bullet might have entered. Perhaps the man 
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operation for the removal of the appendix was 
present, and the natural inference was that 
peritonitis was due to appendicitis, for which 
she had been operated upon without avail. |; 
was learned that a few days previously she had 
been subjected, in another hospital, to an oper. 
ation for appendicitis by a surgeon of unsavory 
reputation as an abortionist. The tale that the 
dead body told was not at all that of peritonitis 
following appendicitis. It was found that the 
woman had been pregnant and that she had 
submitted to an illegal operation, from which 
peritonitis resulted. The site of the removed 
appendix revealed nothing to indicate that there 
had been any recent trouble in that region, 





Rendered unconscious by the blow, the captain fell in the water and was unable to save 


himself. But this was not learned until the 


had never been shot. The bullet was not 
deformed and its surface was free from the 
marks that the rifling of a firearm makes on a 
projectile. It is possible that the missile might 
have entered the lung by way of the air pas- 
sages; as a boy, he may have held the bullet 
in his mouth. 

The sordidness of the motive that underlies 
the tale that the dead man tells is sometimes 
inconceivable, especially when it relates to a 
member of the profession whose aim is the sav- 
ing of life. A young woman was admitted to a 
hospital in a dying condition, evidently suffer- 
ing, as was disclosed by the clinical exami- 
nation, from peritonitis. The wound of a recent 


captain’s body was exhumed months later. 


Evidently an appendectomy was done upon a 
dying woman, to cover up a criminal abortion. 

Fortunately the tale of the dead man is not 
always one of crime. He may give information 
that is necessary to the relatives in the collec- 
tion of accident or compensation insurance. 
The captain of a lake freighter, a heavy-set 
man in his early sixties, was returning one 
night to his boat, which was tied to a pier. He 
fell from the end of the pier, making no outcry 
or struggle. The body was recovered, was 
embalmed and was buried. In the settlement of 
his estate, a claim was presented some five 
months after his death for accident insurance 
which he carried. 
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Recause the man was known to have been 
, good swimmer and had made no effort to 
save himself, the insurance company raised the 
question as to whether he had not fallen into the 
water as the result of a sudden heart attack or 
perhaps a stroke of apoplexy, in which 
case the accidental character of death might 
he doubtful and the company not liable. 

The body was exhumed and examined; it 
was in a good state of preser- 
vation and told its tale 
without equivocation, 
There was nothing in the 
heart, brain, lungs, kid- 
neys or other internal 
organs that might have 
been held accountable 
for a sudden loss of con- 
sciousness. On the fore- 
head, over one eye, was 
a slight, superficial abra- 7), 
sion. In the scalp, cov- came  boistrous 
ered by the hair and and was ordered 
therefore not discovered ‘0 his quarters 
by the undertaker in the peg iene, 
preparation of the body, 
was a laceration 3 inches 
long. Beneath this, between the scalp and the 
skull, was an area of hemorrhage, and cover- 
ing the surface of the brain beneath the skull 
in the region of the laceration was a mass of 
clotted blood. 


soldier be- 


Accident Insurance Paid 


The report rendered to the insurance com- 
pany was to the effect that the man had fallen, 
having probably tripped over a rope, and had 
struck his head on the corner of a pier timber. 
tendered unconscious by the blow, he had 
fallen into the water and was unable to save 
himself. The claim was paid at once without 
further question, a fairness of action that has 
characterized a number of accident insurance 
companies for which I have made such exami- 
nations, 

That in the foregoing case the dead man, 
although his body had been buried for five 
months, was still able to tell his tale with con- 
Vincing scientific accuracy is not extraordinary. 
Poisons and evidences of injury may be detected 
years after burial of the body. Identification of 
the body and detection of abnormal conditions 
are possible at surprisingly long periods after 
death. 

The body of John Paul Jones was exhumed 
i Paris for removal to the United States one 
lundred and thirteen years after the death of 
‘he hero of the Bonhomme Richard. The fea- 
‘ures corresponded exactly with those of a bust 
iiade during his life, and microscopic exami- 
vation of the kidneys yielded entirely satis- 
‘actory evidence of chronic Bright’s disease, of 
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The body 


which he was known to have died. 
of Pizarro, the Spanish discoverer and con- 
queror of Peru, was exhumed at Lima, Peru, on 
the 350th anniversary of his death by assassi- 


nation. The wounds still recognizable on the 
body corresponded exactly with those described 
in the written records made at the time of his 
death. The fragmentary remains of the bodies 
of men who inhabited the earth as long as fifty 
thousand years ago are telling to the paleontolo- 
gist of today tales of disease and injury thal 
permit us to visualize some of the conditions 
under which prehistoric man lived, suffered and 
died. 
A Question of Personal Honor 


Sometimes the tale of the dead man is one in 
which the question of personal honor as well 
as that of insurance payment is involved. Sus- 
pected suicide furnishes the most frequent 
example. 

A case in which both honor and money were 
involved was that of a young soldier admitted 
to an army base hospital in France in a deliri- 
ous condition. The story obtained from living 
men, his associates, was that in the afternoon 
of the preceding day he had gone to a roadside 
cafe, where he and a soldier friend had con- 
sumed a small bottle of wine. During the 
process he became noisy and boisterous and 
was ordered to his quarters by the military 
police on duty. He refused to go, and a struggle 
ensued, during which he was struck on the side 
of the head with the short wooden club which 
the military police carried. He was taken to 
his quarters by his friend, became delirious dur- 
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ing the night, was removed to the hospital in 
the morning and died later that day. 

If the soldier died as the result of a blow 
received while intoxicated and while resisting 
the military police, his military record would 
be marred by such an entry and question would 
be raised as to the payment to his family of 
the compensation that he had been carrying. 

Dead, he could not defend his honor, but he 
could still tell his tale. The blow had caused 
not even a superficial abrasion of the scalp, and 
there was no injury of the underlying bone or 
brain. There was, however, a well marked 
acute meningitis of the epidemic type, which 
bore no relation to the blow and which, in fact, 
must have antedated the latter by a number 
of hours. His boisterous behavior in the cafe 
was not due to intoxication but to the oncoming 
delirium of his disease. His military record 
was closed, not with an entry of death resulting 
from a drunken brawl, but with the honorable 
one of death from disease incurred while “in 
line of duty” in the service of his country; his 
compensation, was paid to his family. 

Tales like these might be multiplied times 
without number. Those that relate to crime 
are told to the medicolegal expert and by him 
are retold to judge and jury, helping at times 
to relieve the unjustly accused living person of 
suspicion and at other times forming a neces- 
sary part of the work of law and order in 
meting out justice to those guilty of crimes, for 
which society demands retribution for its own 
protection. Those that have to do with matters 
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relating to the payment of insurance or com- 
pensation are important to the living relatives 
to whom payment is justly due. 

But such tales form only a small part of those 
that dead men tell. Most important of all, are 
those that are being told every day and have 
been told daiiy for many years to the medical 
scientist, whose work it is to listen to and to 
record such tales. These are the ones that 
inform the relatives of the exact cause of death, 
or, if this has been fairly well established by 
the clinical course of the disease, that tell of 
unsuspected conditiens or exclude such condi- 
tions, which are of importance in the family 
history of relatives and descendants. Of great- 
est importance are those told to the pathologist, 
who reads the tale as it is revealed by a post- 


mortem examination carefully, scientifically 
and reverently made. These are the tales that 
form the foundation upon which has_ been 


reared the superstructure of modern medicine, 
Without the information gleaned from them, 
medicine would still be shackled by the super- 
stition and charlatanry that characterized the 
Dark Ages. . 

Through the information gained from the 
tales that dead men tell, medicine performs its 
ofttimes marvelous deeds in the cure of the ills 
of mankind and in the prevention of disease. 
Only through the knowledge that the dead can 
give to the living, through the scientific devo- 
tion of those whose work it is to listen to 
and set down the tales of the dead, can medi- 
cine advance further in its service to humanity. 
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Venus de Milo 
had little in 
common with 
the modern boy- 
ish figure. 





THINK that lack of proper example has 
much to do with the vogue of the débutante 
slouch. Few enough exponents of the 
advantages of physical perfection are pat- 

terns of it themselves. For centuries irritated 
parents, tired from the day’s work or quailing 
at the prospect of it, have been lying back in 
their favorite chairs and snarling at their off- 
spring for heaven’s sake to stand up straight. 
Great harm has been done in many cases by 
telling certain children to stand up straight 
when for definite physical reasons they were 
unable to do so. Such cases should in the future 
be eliminated through routine school inspec- 
tion. The great majority, however, can see no 
advantage in doing a thing when their parents 
evidently do not appreciate its advantages suffi- 
ciently to do it themselves. They may not 
express this rude conclusion in words, but the 
feeling of the “tu quoque” is none the less 
present. 


Few Strive for Aristocracy of Bearing 


In bygone days girls were adjured to stand 
up straight to look like a lady, but today where 
are they to seek such a model? Boys were told 
to stand like a little soldier, but soldiering is 
not now as popular as it once was, and if it 
were, the West Point attitude is one of the 
worst that could be taught. In fact this is a 
poor country in which to evidence distinction of 
any sort. Standardization is our slogan and 
much of it is standardization down. Time was 
when we spoke in admiration of a man who 
“stood head and shvulders above the mob.” 
Nowadays such a man may be fearful of stand- 
ing head and shoulders above the mob, lest his 
abnormally exposed head become a target for 
a brick, He feels safer in a less conspicuous 
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obscurity. Our 
manners, our 
dress, our amuse- 
ments, our scale 
of living and our 
tastes are all too 
frequently deter- 
mined by consid- 
erations such as 
keeping up with 
the Joneses. Aris- 
tocracy, either of 


thought or bear- 

rae * ae = *" The person who holds himself 
ing, Has oO the as if he felt well is more 
nature of things likely to feel well than one 





alwavs been un- who holds himself as if he 
. ‘elt ill. 

usual and under /¢"! 

the somewhat 


peculiar circumstances of our time many of us 
prefer not to seem unusual. 

These considerations may seem exaggerated 
or far-fetched, but I think any one who has to 
do with adolescent boys and girls will agree 
that the great majority are desperately anxious 
to avoid the appearance of “putting on side” 
or of being different. One can hardly stand 
straight without appearing different. 

A definite reason for bad posture in adoles- 
cent girls is the deyelopment of their breasts, 
which leads them to droop their shoulders for- 
ward to hide a change that makes them shy or 
self-conscious. This, of course, is tremendously 
enhanced by the craze for the boyish figure. 
There could scarcely be more hideous results 
than the malformations of the breasts due to 
early and continued use of the tight brassiére. 
There is a photograph of the Venus de Milo in 
almost every school. Would it be possible in 
girls’ classes to show in contrast a photograph 
of a boyish figure stripped of its bindings? 


The Altitude of Activity 


I do not know what, if any, instruction in 
physiology is given in schools, but I should 
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think that the most elementary instruction 
would enable children to grasp the truth of 
most of the following statements. The state- 
ments are so simple that they seem absurd, yet 
surely, had they been grasped by the majority 
of the medical profession, one would not hear 
contemptuous references to posture as a fad. 

When one is in the attitude of activity, one 
is held there by muscular action. Muscular 
contraction is the best means of preventing 
circulatory stagnation by squeezing the blood 
out of the veins back into the general circu- 
lation. This may be most simply illustrated by 
dropping the hand at the side, allowing the 
veins to swell, and then squeezing them dry by 
clenching the fist. 

When the chest is expanded the capacity of 
the lungs correspondingly increases and the 
pulmonary ventilation improves. The heart has 
more room in which to function. When the 
blood is properly aerated one’s color improves. 

When the abdomen is contracted its potential 
cubic capacity is lessened and the blood has 
less opportunity to puddle in the splanchnic 
(visceral) circulation. When the tone of the 
abdominal muscles is good their rhythmic con- 
traction assists, by sheer mechanical squeezing, 
the intrinsic muscles of the intestines to empty 
the intestinal contents. The latest battle cry of 
Sir Arbuthnot Lane, that ardent protagonist of 
national health, is “Roll your abdominal wall.” 
Good abdominal muscles are the greatest foe 
of constipation. When they are contracted and 
the abdominal contents crowded upward from 
below, the liver, stomach, spleen and kidneys 
receive the extra support they need, and of 
which they were largely deprived when the 
quadruped attitude was discarded for the biped. 

When the back is flat its actual length, by 
decreasing the lumbar and dorsal curves of the 
spine, is increased. The person’s height in- 
creases, and the spine, the tree trunk of which 
the other bones of the skeleton are branches, 
and from which directly or indirectly the organs 
are suspended, becomes a firmer solid support. 

In the attitude of activity the person’s general 
appearance is improved. He looks better than 
when he slouches. This can _ scarcely but 





One can hardly stand 
straight without appear- 
ing different, and boys 
and girls are desperately 
anxious to avoid the ap- 
pearance of “putting on 
side.” 
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improve his mental outlook. Much migh}{ |, 
written upon the psychologic influence of pos. 
ture upon the individual and those with whom 
he comes in contact. I shall content myself 
with saying that a person who holds hiniself 
as if he felt well is more likely to feel well 
than one who holds himself as if he felt ill. We 
are all familiar with the profoundly depressing 
effect of the greeting “My, how bad you look!” 
A more or less habitual attitude of activity helps 
one to avoid many such unpleasant experiences, 

Searcely any one would deny the truth of 
these extremely simple and unassuming state- 
ments. I am sure a child could understand 
them, and I think a doctor could. Perhaps it 
would not be out of place here to issue a warn- 
ing to instructors and propagandists in general 
always to understate rather than overstate their 
claims. I once knew an eminent exponent of 
posture the first twenty minutes of whose talk 
on the subject was a revelation. All over the 
room men would straighten in their chairs, pull 
in their potbellies and stick up their chins, but 
as his enthusiasm mounted and toward the close 
of the hour, as posture was curing diseases 
from orthostatic albuminuria up and down, the 
audience would relapse into dejected incre- 
dulity and slouch from the room overcome by 
the fatigue of unbelief. 

I should also, were I starting a posture class 
or any reform, be extremely careful not to 
attempt too much all of a sudden. The greatest 
cause of disappointment and disillusionment is 
too great expectation, and to expect the popu- 
lation of a school to turn overnight into a 
regiment of General Pershings would be as 
ridiculous and as undesirable as to have every 
school in the country modeled on West Point. 


A Method of Teaching Good Posture 


I suppose every one who has anything to do 
with the subject of posture has his own theory 
and practice of standing straight. I simply 
mention my own as one which in my personal 
experience has proved effective. 

It is a good working rule always to begin at 
the beginning and work up. The foundation of 
the spine is the pelvis. The sacrum in the aver- 
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ave individual describes an angle of 42.5 degrees 
with the horizon. Any one who attempted to 
stand a valuable object upon such a slanting 
hase would justifiably be regarded as crazy. 
Obviously also, if we could bring the sacrum 
into such a position that its superior surface 
yas horizontal, the lumbar and dorsal curves 
of the spine, which are compensatory for and 
are determined by the angle of the sacrum, 
would disappear. The spine would then be a 
straight column resting upon a level founda- 
tion and postural troubles would be at an end. 

This ideal solution is impossible, but we may 
allempt to approach it by beginning at the 
foundation and attempting to reduce the angle 
which the superior surface of the sacrum 
describes with the horizon. 

This is done by reversing the action of the 
gluteus maximus muscles. Their function is 
ordinarily said to be that of extending the limb 
upon the body. Their far more important func- 
tion is to pull the back of the pelvis downward, 
using the thigh, as the subject stands erect, as 
the fixed point. This diminishes the angle of 
the sacrum with the horizon. While the sub- 
ject is learning he may be told to lean the trunk 
slightly backward, thus tilting the back of the 
pelvis down, and there to hold it so tilted by 
contracting the glutei. In the French army, a 
notoriously practical institution, the drill ser- 
geants instruct their novices in the art of tensing 
the glutei by lending them a frane to hold 
pinched in the fold between the buttocks. 

With the pelvis tilted backward the subject 
then leans forward from the hips, thus flatten- 
ing the back and diminishing the lumbar 
lordosis. 

The third motion is to contract the abdominal 
muscles from the bottom up, at the same time 
that he attempts to “stand tall.” This dimin- 
ishes the potential cubic capacity of the abdomi- 
nal cavity, expands the chest and pulls up the 
diaphragm. During the learning period I have 
found it useful to have the patient perform 
these maneuvers separately, at the count of 
one, two and three. After practice has made 
him perfect, he may of course omit the count. 
Naturally I consider that the most important 
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gymnastic exercises are those that develop the 
muscles essential to the performance of these 
movements—the glutei and the abdominal and 
spinal groups. 

We must then ask the children, say at the 
conclusion of each study period, to. stand 
straight, to stretch, to stand tall, and see how 
long they can remain so standing. We may 
ask them to keep a record from week to week 
of how long they can stand erect without 
fatigue. Warn them that the process is painful 
and that they may expect all manner of cramps 
and backaches. Ask them when they are walk 
ing to school to pull themselves to attention as 
if they were passing a reviewing stand and to 
walk so for one block out of ten. The follow 
ing week let them try to hold the pose for two 
blocks. We do not wish to make grenadiers of 
school children. If good posture is habitual 
51 per cent of the time it is enough. 


Posture Is a Matler of Mind 


What may we add to the conclusions of the 
world authorities at present available—and 
unavailing? 

We may by careful systematic examination 
eliminate physical orthopedic defects that make 
proper posture impossible. 

We may explain in the simplest possible 
lerms what proper posture is, and explain its 
advantages. For a child or any one to do a 
thing properly he must understand what he is 
trying to do and why he is trying to do it. 

We must be continually conscious that pos- 
ture is a matter of the mind even before that 
of the body, because before a person can truly 
do a thing well he must desire to do it. 

We may lay less stress on exercises for the 
extremities and more on those involving the 
muscles of the abdomen and back. 

We may, which is the most important thing 
of all, discard the useless attempts to exercise 
authority and to make a child stand straight 
because he fears his teacher or wishes to please 
his mother. We must consistently appeal to a 
child’s imagination, and if we succeed in doing 
that, we may confidently await the time when a 
child will stand straight to please himself. 


Ask the children when 
they are walking to 
school to pull themselves 
to attention as if they 
were passing a review- 
ing stand and to walk so 
for one block out of ten. 
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By ~ 
William C. Menninger 


ARALYSIS, to most per- 
sons, is a word of vague 
meaning. To some, it 
means the failure of 
function on the part of an arm 
or a leg or perhaps both. To 
others, it means a disease that 
sometimes comes in epidemics, 
sometimes occurs with high 
blood pressure, sometimes de- 
velops insidiously. But to the 
physician it is a symptom rep- 
resenting damage to some part 

of the nervous system. 
There are many forms of paralysis, some of 
which are popularly indicated by descriptive 
terms such as infantile paralysis, stroke of 
paralysis, general paralysis or creeping paraly- 
sis. There is no actual paralysis in many of 
these conditions. When the doctors say “paraly- 
Fis.” they mean an inability to move a muscle 
or a group of muscles. When lay persons 
speak of paralysis they include many other 
symptoms, such as: lack of coordination of 
muscle action (ataxia); numbness of an ex- 
tremity (hypesthesia); weakness or incomplete 
powerlessness (paresis); shaking of the hands 
or legs (tremor). None of these are true 

paralyses. 








Disorder in Nervous Regulation of Muscles 
To the inexperienced, paralysis appears to be 
/ a disorder of the muscle, but it is in reality a 
/ disorder in the nervous regulation of the mus- 
cle. Consequently, while the paralysis is always 
apparent, its cause is never apparent. 

There are really only two general forms of 
paralysis: the flaccid type and the spastic type, 
these terms being descriptive of the condition 
of the muscles involved. The nerve supply 
controlling a muscle originates in nerve cells in 
the brain and travels down the spinal cord and 
out in nerve trunks to the muscles. This nerve 
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supply may be injured and thrown out of com- 
mission at any point along the line. Injuries at 
different points produce the different kinds of 
paralysis. 

Two Types—Spastic and Flaccid 

The spastic type results from an acute irri- 
tation of the highest motor centers in the brain 
or in the pathway between these headquarters 
in the brain and the nerve endings in the spinal 
cord. It is characterized by rigidity of the 
paralyzed part, which is held tense and stiff. 
The muscles remain constantly in a state of 
contraction and cannot be relaxed. The per- 
son has only a limited amount of control over 
the paralyzed part and in extreme cases no 
control. 

Flaccid paralysis, in contrast to the spastic 
tvpe, is a relaxed state of the muscle with a 
loss of the power of contraction. The paralyzed 
part hangs limp and flaccid. 

-aralysis is caused by damage to nervous 
lissue. This damage may be the result of an 
infection, as in meningitis or abscess; an injury, 
as from a fractured skull or spine; a hemor- 
rhage, from the breaking of a blood vessel from 
high blood pressure; poison, as illuminating gas 
or alcohol; and a new growth, as cancer in any 
of its forms, 
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Too often the paralyzed person in hopeful despair goes from one faint hope to another, one 


charlatan to another, from osteopath to chiropractor, 


aralyses from infection are multiform both 
in character and cause. Infection of the ner- 
vous system refers to the invasion of any part 
of it by disease-producing organisms, such as 
tuberculosis or syphilis. When the infection is 
scattered throughout the brain substance with- 
out any formation of pus, it is called encepha- 
litis. This often occurs in a small area, involv- 
ing only one muscle or one small group of 
muscles. 

When the infection localizes in one area 
to form pus, it is called an abscess. Paralysis 
may result from direct involvement of the motor 
nerve pathway by the abscess or even by pres- 
sure upon the pathway. There are, however, 
many cases of brain infection in which there 
are no paralyses. 

Infantile Paralysis 

Some infectious diseases have a special pre- 
dilection for the spinal cord only and cause no 
damage to the brain. Infantile paralysis, prop- 
erly termed acute anterior poliomyelitis, is such 
an infection and often leaves permanent dam- 
age to the nerve pathways, particularly at the 
junction points in the cord. In the early stage 
of this disease there is no evidence that the 
nervous system is invaded by the infection and 
in such cases the patient may recover without 
ever having developed paralysis although true 
infantile paralysis was present. A little later 
in the disease the nervous system is invaded 
and paralysis results, but with proper care the 
paralysis improves. The explanation is found 
in the fact that as the acute inflammation sub- 
sides some of the nerves turn out not to have 
been permanently damaged. 

When toxin from an infection affects a nerve, 
as it does occasionally in typhoid fever, diph- 
theria, influenza and other acute infectious dis- 
eases, it is termed infectious neuritis. Other 
kinds of neuritis will be described later. 

Injuries to the head often result in paralysis. 
The injury may be the result of a gunshot 
wound in which the bullet has penetrated the 


from Christian scientist to spiritualist. 


brain tissue. It may result from a fracture of 
the skull when the bone itself may press on the 
motor nerve centers. With any fracture and 
occasionally without a fracture, a hemorrhage 
results from the tearing or rupturing of a blood 
vessel, and the hemorrhage itself causes an 
injury to the nerve pathways with paralysis 


resulting. In any injury, however, unless the 
motor control or motor pathways themselves 








are injured, the paralysis does not develop. 
Paralysis Resulling from Injuries 
Injuries to the spine may produce paralysis, 
either by cutting the pathways in the spinal 
cord or by pressure on them. In either case, the 


paralysis affects the whole body below the 
injury. 
With paralysis from this cause, a person 


often entirely loses sensation below the injured 
points because the pathways carrying the 
senses of touch and temperature and pain are 
likewise interrupted. This is what happens 
in those cases one reads about so often in which 
a person diving in shallow water hits his head 
and comes to the surface with a broken neck; 
he not only is paralyzed below the neck, but 
also has lost all sensation below this point. 

Stretching, pinching or cutting a motor nerve 
in the arm or leg may result in paralysis of the 
muscles supplied by that nerve. The stretch- 
ing of the nerves in the arms that sometimes 
occurs when a child is being born tears these 
nerves at their roots and so explains a certain 
type of birth palsy. 

Apoplexy and paralytic strokes are popular 
terms referring to the rupture of a blood vessel 
in the brain, or less commonly in the spinal 
cord. The escaped blood seeps into the tissues, 
destroys the delicate connections, separates the 
fibers, and interrupts the pathways or disturbs 
the higher centers in proportion to the exient 
of the hemorrhage. It may be small, so that 
only one arm or even one hand may be affected. 
On the other hand, it may do sufficient damage 
to paralyze the whole body. Consciousness 
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may be disturbed, but usually not permanently. 
The location and extent of the hemorrhage is 
often difficult for the physician to determine, 
but most of the hemorrhages occur in approxi- 
mately the same location. 

Apoplexy may be the result of several causes. 
The blood is maintained in the blood vessels 
of the body at a pressure suflicient to meet the 
bodyv’s demands. In certain disease conditions, 
this pressure is increased. The most delicate 
blood vessels in the body are located in the 
brain, and when the blood pressure becomes 
too high for the strength of one of these vessels 
it breaks and a hemorrhage to the surrounding 
tissue results. These blood vessel walls may be 
weakened by disease in their very structure, 
particularly by syphilis or by erosion from a 
cancer or abscess in the neighboring tissue; in 
such cases apoplexy may result with normal 
blood pressure. 


Poisons Occasionally Are Causes 


Poisons, such as alcohol, arsenic, lead and a 
few other metals, can cause paralysis although 
they cannot be listed as common causes. Their 
toxic effect on the nerves produces a nerve 
inflammation called neuritis. When a sensory 
nerve is affected, there is pain; when a motor 
nerve is affected, there is loss of motion, or 
paralysis. Any form of alcohol-containing 
drink may produce paralysis. At the onset of 
such a paralysis the person usually complains 
lirst of tingling sensations, with occasional 
twinges of pain, particularly in the legs. The 
skin becomes very sensitive, the muscles sore 
and the person commences to experience diffi- 
culty in walking and inability to go up and 
down stairs. The neuritis from lead poisoning 
usually results from a gradual intake of lead in 
some form—paint, drugs, hair dye, cosmetics 
or water contaminated from lead pipes. It is 
a serious hazard in certain occupations, notably 
among plumbers, painters and printers. 

Cancer may develop in the brain or spinal 
cord or even in adjacent tissues (the skull, 
vertebrae, or their coverings) to cause paralysis. 
If the higher motor centers of the brain or the 
spinal cord pathways are encroached upon 
‘ither directly or by pressure, paralysis results. 
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There is one form of paralysis in which there 
is no damage to nerve tissue. Any muscle or 
group of muscles may be affected. It looks 
exactly like a paralysis in which there is nerve 
injury. But in this hysterical paralysis the injury 
is psychologic, and the interruption in the nerve 
impulse is psychologic rather than physical. 
The result is the same, or rather it looks the 
same, but the neurologist can show differences 


by means of percussion and electrical tests, ) 


Whal Can Be Done? 


What can be done for the paralyzed? Too 
often the paralyzed person in hopeful despair 
goes from one faint hope to another, one charla 
tan to another, osteopath to chiropractor, Chris- 
lian scientist to spiritualist. There are many 
forms of paralysis that can be helped; some 
can be improved and some can even be cured, 
while some are quite beyond any amelioration. 

The treatment of paralysis should include, 
first, an attempt to remove the cause; and, sec- 
ond, an effort to aid in the nourishment and to 
restore function in the paralyzed muscles. The 
removal of the cause may be accomplished by 
operative procedure in some injuries and in 
some cases of cancer and abscess; by removal 
of the source of poisoning; by aiding in the 
absorption of the blood in hemorrhage; by 
arsenic administration in syphilis and by serum 
treatment in poliomyelitis. In addition, it may 
necessitate a new hygienic regimen—a change 
in occupation, dietary regulation and rest. 

The treatment for the restoration of function 
in the paralyzed muscles embraces various 
forms of what is termed physiotherapy, includ- 
ing correctly performed massage, bath and 
water treatments (hydrotherapy), electrical 
stimulation directly to the involved muscles. 
passive exercises (the manipulation of the 
paralyzed limbs by another person), and active 
exercises systematically applied in the form of 
a series of graduated lessons in reeducating 
partially movable limbs. The description of 
these would require {oo much space for the 
limits of this article. Suflice to say that every 
case deserves the most careful examination and 
diagnosis and there is no case that cannot profil 
from some form of appropriate treatment. 
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Choosing, Christmas loys 





v= shall we give 

the children this 
Christmas? Parents, 
uncles, aunts and 
other persons, includ- 
ing Santa Claus, are 
now pondering this 
weighty question. As 
modern psychology 
has shown that toys 
play a definite part in 
character building, the 
thoughtful giver will 
use discrimination in 
his selection. To aid 
the Christmas  shop- 
per, the extension ser- 
vice of Iowa State Col- 
lege, at Ames, Iowa, in 
a pamphlet on play 
outlines standards for 
desirable toys. 

1. Toys must be safe. There must be no 
lacks or small bells and buttons that can be 
pulled off and swallowed by the child. Baby’s 
tovs should be washable since he puts prac- 
tically everything in his mouth. Hair on. dolls 
and dogs, which becomes dirty with use, may 
be a source of danger. Guns may be dangerous 
und they foster carelessness in the use of fire- 
arms. Toys that create the spirit of destructive- 
hess and foster callousness toward the value of 
human life should be discouraged. For small 
children avoid toys that make startling noises 
and sudden movements. 

2. Toys must be durable in material and 
workmanship. Any toy that pulls to pieces 
casily is a poor purchase. Since such toys are 
‘00 flimsy for proper care and repair, they 
chcourage extravagance, while the toys that 
resist wear and tear encourage thrift and con- 
servation of property. 

3. Toys should be artistic in color, form and 
cxpression. The child’s appreciation of artistic 
ualities and his attitude toward things and 
people are greatly affected by his earliest toys. 
\void poorly proportioned and ugly shapes, 


Toys play a definite part in character building, 
and the thoughtful giver will use discrimination 
in his selection, 





simpering expressions 
(as on dolls), inhar 
monious colors and 
harsh, jangling noises 
Harsh sounds’ from 
toys are not only un 
pleasant for the fam 
ily, but they have an 
| unwholesome effect on 
the child. Toy musi 
cal instruments should 


f be chosen for their 
— pleasing sounds. If 
: these do not produce 
» the notes in a fairly 
* true manner, leave 

them in the shop if 

you value the child's 


Underwood and Underwood 


development of musi 
cal appreciation, ad 
vises the author of the 
pamphlet. 

1. Toys should be adapted to the age and con 
tinued use of the child. Blocks are the bes! 
example of play material that adapts itself to 
the successive stages of the child’s development. 
As a tiny infant he enjoys grasping and staring 
at bright colored blocks. Later he gets much 
pleasure from handling, putting them in a 
basket and dumping them out again. 

When the baby is 2 years old he can fit his 
blocks together in a box, and make trains and 
houses of several of them. From 3 to 6 years 
he begins to arrange them in simple designs, 
while blocks of various sizes and shapes will be 
used to build imaginative trains, towers and 
bridges. Dolls, clay crayons and blackboard, 
colored beads and tinker toys are playthings 
that hold the child’s interest as he grows older. 

Older children should have toys that satisfy 
their love of activity and their desire for sports 
and games. Girls will enjoy dolls and house- 
keeping toys but they should be encouraged in 
sharing outdoor or athletic interests with boys. 
In buying sports material, buy only things of 
good quality. Equipment that encourages inter- 
est in scientific experimentation is splendid. 
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Our Fed and Our Teeth 


OR more than fifty years we have been 

trying to ward off the ravages of dental 

‘aries, or decay, by repairing the teeth 

and by proper brushing and mouth hygi- 

ene. There has been no appreciable effect on 

the incidence of dental caries. Recent research 

indicates that we have been on the wrong track 

and have not gone back far enough toward 
fundamental causes, 

As this brief article indicates, I believe the 
solution lies in the field of dietetics. The proper 
diet may bring about strong and healthy teeth. 

Most of us know how important a part the 
mother’s diet and the infant's diet play in the 
development of the teeth. This applies not only 
to the baby’s first teeth but to the permanent 
teeth as well, for the permanent teeth begin to 
calcify about or before the time of birth. Judg- 
ing from animal experimentation, the char- 
acter of the mother’s food has much to do with 
lactation. Fine permanent teeth depend greatly 
on an ample supply of rich human milk. 

Not so many of us realize that the teeth can 
change after they are fully formed. That they 
do change is apparent to the dentist or to any 
person who has made a laboratory study of the 
matter. What influence diet may have in these 
changes will be considered in this article. 

We continually hear that we should use a 
diet made up largely of milk, fruits and vege- 


tables, and so far as my experience with labo- 
ratory animals goes, I believe this to be correct. 

Milk is more than a food. It is a physiologic 
fluid and contains all the elements necessary 
for the proper development of the infant during 
his period of most rapid growth. Milk is a 
nicely adjusted fluid and the milk of animals 
varies somewhat in different species but still 
in the main it is much the same. 

The infant’s natural food is human milk; it 
differs somewhat from cow’s milk. Human 
milk contains less protein than cow’s milk and 
the composition of the protein differs from that 
in cow’s milk, there being in human milk more 
lactalbumin (an excellent protein) and _ less 
casein. On this account human milk is a better 
source of calcium, for when it coagulates, as it 
does in the stomach of the infant, it forms a 
fine curd. This curd gives a greater surface 
area for the digestive juices to act upon, and 
hence the protein is more readily digested. 
Since the calcium in milk is bound up with 
the protein and is set free during digestion, th: 
infant gets a more readily assimilable calcium 
from human milk than from cow’s milk. 

Cow’s milk, on the other hand, coagulates in 
the infant’s stomach in dense curds; these are 
not so readily digested and, consisting largely 
of casein, are likely to produce constipation. 
Part of the calcium remains in these partially 
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digested curds and is passed out 
through the bowels unutilized. 
For older children cow’s milk 


is an excellent food and, modified €) 


as pediatricians know how, it is 
vood for infants; yet the fact 
remains that the human milk is 
much preferable provided it is of 
vood quality. 

In certain primitive races the 
people have teeth practically free 
from caries, or dental decay, and 
the teeth are regular and well 
developed. In these races the 
mothers are likely to nurse their 
babies for about two years on the 
average. Today, mothers nurse 
their infants three months or so, 
for the modern human milk sup- 
ply is scanty and poor. The rea- 
son may be in the food of the 
civilized mother. 

If prospective mothers would 
take more milk, fruits and vege- 
tables, they would not only be in 
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better health themselves but they 
would also furnish their babies 
with an abundant supply of rich 


milk, and the babies would show the results 
of such a diet in better and more regular teeth. 

As children begin to take solid food, they are 
usually fed milk and a little cereal; not a bad 
diet. As far as the teeth are concerned, I believe 
that some fruit given with the milk would be 


Good sources of vilamin C, 


better than cereal, especially since so 
bread and other form of cereal is fed. 


much 
Fruit 


contains an abundant supply of mineral ele 
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neutral and 
together with all the known 
same is true of vegetables. 








Good sources of vitamin D. 


alkaline character, 
vitamins. The 
Although fruits and 
vegetables for these reasons are 
superior to cereals, yet cereals 
are good food and probably not 
being fully digested they act as 
roughage. 

One of the questions raised in a 
consideration of bones and teeth 
is whether foods that have an 
acid ash, as it is termed, have any 
effect one way or another. The 
term “ash” is used because foods 
in the body are in reality burned, 
except the burning in the body is 
one of wet combustion. The ash 
of cereals and of meats is acidic. 

Carnivorous animals take care 
of large amounts of acid by 
making an increased amount of 
ammonia, While herbivorous ani- 
mals, including man, may make 
some but not enough ammonia to 
neutralize these acids, and the 
bones and the teeth are robbed 
of calcium to help the process of 
acid neutralization. 

I have placed man among the 
herbivorous animals because the 
teeth indicate that man is _ in- 
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tended to live largely on herbaceous food 
rather than on meat; man’s digestive tract indi- 
cates the same thing. The canine teeth are the 
only strictly carnivorous teeth that man has 
and these are much smaller than those of the 
carnivora. 

The Eskimos have excellent teeth, but they 
live largely on meat that is but little cooked. 
They also eat practically the whole animal, 
drinking the blood and eating the bones and 
marrow, together with large amounts of fat, 
which is quite a different matter from living 
on muscle meat. The fat that the Eskimos eat 
probably has much to do with their sound teeth. 

Vegetables 
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dentine within from five to seven days. In toy 
days the tooth is greatly softened. 

If a small amount of food containing this 
factor is fed, within from twenty-four to forty- 
eight hours the odontoblasts begin to lay dow) 
dentine again. The action on bone is the samc. 

The antiscorbutic vitamin, or vitamin C, is 
fourfd in all raw fresh foods. Since most of 
us live so largely on cooked foods, we mus! 
cultivate. the habit of taking plenty of ray 
foods. 

Vitamin D also affects both bones and teeth. 
Cod liver oil is the remedy usually given to 
supply a deficiency of this factor, the disease 

caused by the 
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GREENS of calcium and 
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torily handle. jj vitamin D into 
Such foods pre- the diet seems 
vent intestinal Good sources of vitamin A, to rectify this 


stasis and im- 
prove the tone, or musculature, of the digestive 
tract. The leaf of vegetables is the main chem- 
ical laboratory of the plant and contains many 
substances, including the vitamins, that promote 
sound tooth formation. Fruits and vegetables 
are usually classified together. r 
Sherman has said that American diets are 
more likely to be deficient in calcium than in 
any other substance. This being the substance 
from which teeth and bones are largely made, 
the deficiency needs to be remedied. The milk, 
fruits and vegetables take care of this, only to 
be effective they should be used in quantity. 
The vitamins play a distinct and peculiar 
part in calcium fixation. The antiscorbutic 
vitamin is one that profoundly affects bones and 
teeth. When a guinea-pig is given a diet defi- 
cient in this factor, the odontoblasts (the cells 
that manufacture the dentine) cease to form 


abnormal pro- 
portion between calcium and phosphorus and 
to cause normal calcification to proceed. 

In examining cod liver oil to find more pre- 
cisely what it is in the cod liver oil that causes 
it to have this calcifying property, scientists 
have discovered a substance called ergosterol. 
This has been obtained from yeast in a highly 
purified state and as such possesses no calcify- 
ing power. However, when it is exposed to 
ultraviolet rays of a suitable strength and for 
a given length of time, it takes on a calcifying 
power 200,000 times greater than that of cod 
liver oil. 

This substance, ergosterol, is now on_ the 
market, but it will be some time before its prac 
ticability and its dangers can.be determined 
However, if cod liver oil is exposed to ultr: 
violet light its calcifying properties are no! 
enhanced but are actually impaired. 
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Vitamin A, so far as is now known, is the only 
other vitamin that has anything to do with the 
(ormation of sound teeth. If there is not enough 
vitamin A in the diet, the odontoblasts do not 
iny down dentine but form bone instead. In 
oyinding teeth, I have found bone in the dentine, 
which was probably due to this dietary defi- 
ciency. Vitamin A is found in yellow grains and 
vevelables, particularly leafy vegetables; butter 
fat is an excellent source of it. 
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While certain measures are sometimes advo- 
cated for tooth improvement, | believe they are 
unnecessary if the proper food is taken. One 
needs a diet containing an ample supply of 
minerals and vitamin-containing foods. 

In the Children’s Hospital at the University 
of Iowa dental caries, or decay, has been 
stopped by dietetic means. In my opinion it is 
through diet that hope for checking this wide- 
spread affliction Les. 


Makes Chemical Analysis of Cigarets 


T= tremendous growth of the cigaret habit 
during the past few years and the sweeping 
claims of the manufacturers presented on bili- 
boards and in magazines and newspapers led 
Dr. Emil Bogen of Cincinnati to subject more 
han fifty brands to chemical analysis, the 
results of which he reports in an article in The 
Journal of the American Medical Association. 
The validity of the “blindfold test,” the signifi- 
cance of “toasting,” the actual “coolness” of the 
smoke, the weight-reducing properties of smok- 
ing and various other real and supposed advan- 
taves and disadvantages are discussed. ° 


Doctor Gives Blindfold Test 


A blindfold,test was given to a mixed group 
of professional men, university students and 
laborers, all of whom had been smoking for 
inore than three years and used an average of 
one package of cigarets a day. It was found 
that they could not distinguish individual 
brands, but could distinguish West Indian and 
Oriental brands from each other and from the 
blends and pure domestic brands. One excep- 
tional smoker who made the best score was 
cxamined repeatedly and he recognized the 
class of cigaret consistently and in some cases 
was able to distinguish between brands. 

Moisture content varies with the humidity of 
the surrounding atmosphere from 8 to 50 per 
cent of the weight of the tobacco. The test 
showed that a brand widely advertised as 
toasted had a relatively high percentage of 
moisture. 

Domestic cigarets showed the highest nicotine 
content, averaging about 24 per cent, while 
West Indian brands had the lowest of any 
‘obaecco tested, less than 1 per cent. The mix- 
‘ures that constitute most of the popular brands 
vary from 1% to 2% per cent. The so-called 
denicotinized cigarets were found to contain 
inore nicotine than the West Indian and little 
‘ess than the Oriental varieties. 

Nicotine, however, is not the only injurious 
gent found in cigaret smoke, Dr. Bogen points 
out. Ammonia, carbon monoxide, the heat of 


the smoke and irritating tarry substances are 
present in quantities suflicient to cause local 
irritation of the nose, throat and The 
presence of these substances varies greatly with 
the manner and rate at which the cigaret is 
smoked. Smoking with small intermittent pulls 
forms only a fraction of the poison agents that 
are produced with fast and furious smoking. 
The amount of cigaret left unburned is an 
important factor. The amount of nicotine in 
the <'* © of a cigaret that had been smoked 
with « strong continuous suction to the two- 
thirds mark was found to have increased 66 pe! 
cent over the average nicotine content of that 
brand. As to the matter of weight-reducing, 
Dr. Bogen cites a study of 600 men, of whom 
the confirmed smokers were more generally 
underweight and subject to colds and other 
respiratory diseases than the nonsmokers. 


eves. 


When Smoke Is Hot Enough to Be Harmful 


Different cigarets gave the same range of 
temperatures when smoked at the same rate. 
The temperature of the smoke after it passes 
through the unburned tobacco in half the length 
of the cigaret is never greater than that of the 
human body. When only a quarter is left, how- 
ever, the smoke may be so hot as to injure the 
tissues of the mouth and throat. 

The development of tolerance and the physio- 
logic effects of the various constituents of smoke 
remain to be investigated. Many competent 
observers have failed to note any deleterious 
effects from the smoking of cigarets, but certain 
conditions are so frequently associated with the 
practice that a connection seems indisputable, 
Dr. Bogen says. 

The general opinion of those who have 
studied the subject is that a person in sound 
health may bear what are for him moderate 
doses without injury, but the same doses aré 
harmful to other persons. It seems fairly well 
established that the immoderate use of tobacco 
brings on a series of disturbances which are at 
first functional, then organic. Some of 
are not without gravily, Dr. Bogen concludes. 


these 
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N THE month of June, 1895, thirty-four 
years ago, a tiny mummy found its way 
from Cairo, Egypt, to the Field Museum of 
Natural History, Chicago. Upon its arrival 

at the museum, this litthke mummy was duly 
accessioned, catalogued and given the specimen 
number of 30041. 

Number 30041 made the trip from East to 
West with pretentious company: a consignment 
of human, bird and animal mummies, and 
Egyptian archeological materials. 

The bird and animal mummies were char- 
acteristically wrapped; some were dipped in 
bitumen and simply covered with linen cloths; 
others were done with meticulous care, their 
bandages woven in intricate designs. One cover- 
ing of a baby crocodile was fashioned of narrow 
strips of linen, brown and tan alternating, and 
it resembles strikingly the pattern of the old 
log cabin quilts of our Pilgrim grandmothers’ 
days. 

The human mummies were enclosed in large 
wooden caskets, which were inscribed with long 
columns of hieroglyphs expounding the virtues 
of the individuals contained therein. These 
histories told the titles of the departed ones, 
how they lived and where, and just whom they 
had left to mourn for them. 


Others Elaborately Prepared 


The mummies themselves were prepared in 
an elaborate confusion of linen wrappings, oiled 
and scented and then covered with a plaster 
‘artonnage. This cartonnage, or outer wrap- 
ping, was painted as nearly as possible in the 
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likeness of the deceased, and the molding of it 
followed the outline of the features with sur- 
prising accuracy. This elaborate process was 
-arried out so that the departed one would be 
readily recognized by the god Osiris when he 
arrived in the nether world. 

There were magic sandals to protect weary 
feet, and exquisite vases of translucent alabas- 
ter. Vessels of faience, ushabtiu and canopic 
jars were with the caskets, and containers of 
costly unguents and oils. Every possible need 
of the departed one was provided for. Such 
were the accoutrements of the company with 
which Number 30041 made his journey from 
Cairo to Chicago. 


Tiniest Mummy Nude and Shriveled 


Unlike his associates, Number 30041 had 
neither the simple wrappings of the animal 
mummies nor the more elaborate ones of the 
human beings. No spicy odors of oils and 
unguents emanated from him. He was dried, 
shriveled and distorted, and dark brown in 
color. He was perfectly nude and a coat of 
the finest down, suggesting a henna tint, grew 
over the greater portion of his body. No 
hieroglyphs came with him to denote to what 
class he might have belonged. He carried with 
him no story for either Osiris or us. 

The strange and unappealing little creature 
was only about 7 inches long, and was an indi- 
vidual of such insignificance that it is no wonder 
he neither piqued the curiosity nor commanded 
the interest of the persons who received him at 
the museum. It was with utter unconcern that 





Mummy 30041 at the Field Museum, Chicago. The actual length of this tiny Egyptian is approximately 
that shown here. 
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they set him aside to devote their attention to 
his more spectacular companions. 

\Vhen the specimens were all prepared for 
exhibition, the human mummies were placed 
i) individual cases and the small animal and 
)ird mummies were arranged in one large case. 
in the latter case Number 30041 was given a 
position away down in one corner. No cap- 
tion was prepared for him. He lay there in his 
nudity, perfectly helpless; an outcast, with the 
crocodiles in log cabin wrappings, the pussy 
cats with beady eyes, the sacred geese and 
huteos, the hobbies and tiny unidentified mam- 
mals, and vicious birds of prey. For thirty- 
four years Number 30041 remained in this dust- 
proof case. For thirty-four years no one ever 
thought of disturbing him. It seemed that he 
was permanently classified and doomed to abide 
forever with the animal mummies. 

Recently, the president of the museum, Mr. 
Stanley Field, presented to the institution a 
completely equipped x-ray laboratory for re- 


Is he a human or an animal mummy? 


search in natural history. The advent of this 
apparatus has introduced many surprises. It 
has disrupted, to an astonishing degree, the 
deliberate and leisurely atmosphere of the 
museum. The searching and penetrating quali- 
lies of this light have reached into remote 
recesses and unearthed many secrets. Innumer- 
able unexpected developments have resulted 
from the museum x-ray findings, but none that 
has caused more of a sensation than the roent- 
genographic examination of this tiny Mummy 
0041, 

The questions arose: What is Number 30041? 
llas he suffered an injustice during the past 
thirty-four years by his classification with ani- 
inal mummies? 


A Moral Issue at Stake 


It was not only curiosity or scientific research 
‘hat prompted this investigation; there was a 
oral issue at stake: If Number 30041 were an 
animal he would be placed back in the case 
where he had been for this long period, but if 
he were human he would have no proper place 
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at the museum at present, for the Hall of Man 
is not yet completed. 

We of the museum staff puzzled and pon- 
dered and perused volumes. The more we 
studied the specimen the more confused we 
became. The borderline between ape and 
human is one of fine distinction. We consulted 
every one within reach. Opinions about Num- 
ber 30041 varied. 

Scientists Disagreed 

One developmental anatomist said: “My first 
guess would be that it is an ape.” Another 
anatomist said with equal assurance: “My 
impression is that it is human.” A _ biologist 
said: “There is no animal that it could be.” 
A zoologist said: “This specimen has none of 
the outstanding characteristics of the Egyptian 
ape.” One authority said: “The forearms are 
those of a primate.” Another well known scien- 
tist said: “There is not the slightest sugges- 
tion of an elongation of the coccygeal region.” 





X-ray photography at length solved the mystery. 


The roentgenogram showed that the clavicle 
was long. Number 30041 is a broad shouldered 
individual. Also, the mandible is decidedly 
elongated. And so the case progressed! 

To those of us who worked so assiduously 
over the problem, there was a gripping appeal 
about this litthe waif of mummyland. Finally, 
we submitted our accumulated findings to Dr. 
Otto F. Kampmeier. Dr. Kampmeier and Dr. 
N. W. Ingalls, after careful study, have reported 
that Number 30041 is not an ape but is actually 
a human embryo of three and one-half or four 
months. 

At the museum there are numerous specimens 
of small animal and bird mummies, but nothing 
in the human collection approximates the 
diminutiveness of Number 30041. We feel that 
an anthropological apology is due this baby 
mummy for his enforced confinement with ani- 
mal mummies, and we hope that this act may be 
duly compensated by the prestige he will gain 
by occupying a place of prominence in the new 
Hall of Man, labeled: “Number 30041, Smallest 
Human Mummy.” 
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By A.E: Tyler 


HEN the plumber walks in carrying 

] an x-ray machine and asks to look 
through the wall to locate some hid- 

den pipes that have caused trouble, 

one looks at him in wonder. When the engi- 
neer asks for a piece of pave- 
ment, which is alleged to have 
fallen below specifications, in 
order that he may make an 
X-ray examination of it, one is 
amazed. When he says he can 
determine by x-ray examina- 
tion not only the ratio of the 





DOCTORS DISCERN AGE 
OF MAN BY X-RAY PHOTO 


Pictures of Ossification of Car- 
tilages Show Years Sub- 





A Philadelphia newspaper cartoon which 
appeared when Roentgen announced the dis- 


covery of the x-rays thirty-four years ago. 
made a trial exposure and, sure enough, the 
effect was reproduced by some form of light 
coming from the glass vacuum 
tube, passing through the book 
and affecting the photographic 
plate on the opposite side. Nol 
knowing what kind of light it 
was he called it the “x-ray.” 
In the brief period of thirty- 
four years since Roentgen’s 





cement and sand mixture but ject Has Lived. discovery, x-rays have become 
even from which plant the ae ee almost a household word. 
cement came, one is dumb- Proof Governs Court Ruling on Most of you, I am sure, have 
founded. Yet these things are Will Case at Court in had some personal contac! 
being done many times daily. ania. with the medical uses of 
Such uses of the x-rays are the : , X-rays, such as x-ray exami- 
outgrowth of their accidental rece ‘belned | Proms nations for fractures and x-ray 


discovery made _ within _ the 
memory of the present gener- 


ation. 
It was only a generation ago 
that Prof. Konrad Roentgen 


noticed the image of a key on 
a photographic plate he had 
exposed while out for a walk 
on the previous day. He knew 
he had not purposely photo- 
graphed a key, so how could 
the image have been _ pro- 
duced? It proved to be the 
image of a flat key he was 
accustomed to use as a book 
marker in the laboratory 
where he had been experimenting with some 
vacuum tubes. Something must have passed 
from the vacuum tube through that book cast- 
ing an image of the kev on the photographic 
plate upon which the book had been lying. He 





The x-rays 


the age of a decomposed body. 


X-RAY TELLS WHO 
DEAD YOUTH WAS 


Contest of Parents for Body 
Decided by Test of 
Science. 


THAT OF SPENCER MORGAN 
were employed in 


identifying the body of a boy 
claimed by two sets of parents. 


examinations of teeth, lungs. 
stomach and many other parts 
of the human body as well as 
x-ray treatments for diseases. 
You have doubtless noticed 
that an x-ray picture is differ- 
ent from a photograph in thal 
the photograph shows that por- 
tion of the body that can be 
seen while the x-rays reveal 
that which is not visible. This 
is possible because the x-rays 
pass through the object, casting 
a silhouette on the film. As the, 
pass through they reveal a dif- 
ference in density and form 
only, because of the fact that the more dens¢ 
structures stop more of the x-rays than the less 
dense structures do. In this way the bones 
‘ast a light image on the film while the flesh 
casts a darker image, the silver in the emul- 
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, on the film becoming darker in places 
which the most light strikes. The bones, 
jich contain much mineral salts, can thus be 
stinguished from the flesh, which contains 
.; mineral. The heart can be distinguished 
because it is more dense than: the air-filled 
lungs which surround it. 

It is not only possible to make x-ray pictures 
of the human body and other objects, but by 
proper technic one can watch the heart beat 
and the stomach writhe as it empties the food 
into the bowel. In order to see through the 
body one must be in an absolutely dark room 
long enough for the 
pupils of the eyes to 
become dilated like. 
cals’ eves at night. 
[his is necessary be- 
cause the x-rays them- 
selves cannot really be 
seen by the human 
eve but when they 
pass through an ob- 
ject, striking a fluor- 
escent screen, the 
screen gives off a faint 
bluish light which can 
he seen provided the 
work is done in dark- 
ness and the pupils of 
the eyes are dilated. 

Not only are x-rays 
used to examine the 
human body but they 
are used to treat many 
diseases such as can- 
cer, skin disease and 
fibroid tumors. By 
proper technic in 
lreatment by x-rays, 
the growths can be 
killed while the surrounding healthy tissue is 
not injured, 

\-rays are used for many purposes outside 
ihe field of medicine. They are used in the 
sludy of biology, geology, chemistry, in art, in 
veterinary surgery, in the steel industry, in the 
detection of contraband of war, and in medico- 
legal problems. 

Ordinarily one would not think an x-ray pic- 
‘ure could be made of flowers, yet the results 
ure beautiful to behold for all the inner mark- 
ings are revealed clearly. In the same way one 
can study the anatomy of the lower forms of 
inimal life and the structure of rocks. 

In recent years, a method has been devised 
‘or making chemical analyses by x-rays. The 
unknown substance is placed in a specially pre- 
pared machine and x-rays are passed through 
'. Each substance in the unknown casts a line 
on the photographic film characteristic of that 
substance. By comparing this x-ray picture 


x 





An x-ray picture of flowers reveals all the beauti- 
ful inner markings. 
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with those of known substances the chemical 
can be identified. The process is thus much 
simpler and saves much time as compared with 
the older laborious methods. 

A method has also been found for making 
x-ray pictures of steel castings of several inches 
in thickness. This is used to detect flaws in 
heavy steel castings before they are put into 
actual service. In this manner thousands of 
dollars and many human lives are saved. 

A physician who spends most of his time in 
using the x-rays in a medical way may be called 
upon to apply the x-rays in other fields outsicdk 
of medicine. A few 
personal experiences 
will give concrete 
illustrations of what 
may be demanded in 
this regard. 

One day, the anx 
ious owner of a thor 
oughbred French 
poodle brought in her 
dog so that the loca- 
tion of a $20) gold 
piece, which the dog 
had swallowed, might 
be determined. The 
coin was found lodged 
in the dog’s stomach 
from which it could 
not pass because the 
outlet of the stomach 
was too small to allow 
its passage. A surgeon 
later removed the coin 
through an incision in 
the stomach, in this 
manner saving the life 
of the owner’s valued 
animal. 

On another occasion the owner of an English 
bulldog brought in his pet to have an x-ray 
examination made of the right forefoot upon 
which a large tumor had developed. It was 
found the tumor did not arise from the bone 
but was confined entirely to the soft parts, 
which made its removal by the veterinary sur- 
geon a much simpler matter. 

Another time, during running races in our 
city, two of the horses developed a limp in one 
of their forefeet. There was no cut visible and 
no swelling had occurred but in spite of rub- 
bing and bandaging the horses continued to 
limp. A small portable x-ray machine was 
taken to the stables where x-ray pictures were 
made of the lame foot of each horse. The pic- 
tures revealed a fracture of one of the small 
bones in the foot inside the hoof where it could 
not be detected in any other manner. The 
proper treatment was applied by the veterinary 
surgeon with full knowledge of the condition. 
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At one time some diamond rings 
disappeared from the counter of one 
of our large department stores. A 
well known shoplifter had just passed 
by the counter, so she was arrested, 
taken to jail and searched but the 
police were unable to find the rings. 
Thinking she might have swallowed 
them, they brought her to my office 
where x-ray photographs were made 
of her whole gastro-intestinal tract. 
This failed to locate the rings so she 
was dismissed. 

During the robbery of a _ second 
hand clothing store a few years ago, 
the proprietor was shot to death. 
Although witnesses heard the shot and 
the coroner found the mark where the bullet 
entered the body, careful search failed to reveal 
the point of exit or disclose the bullet within 
the body. A portable x-ray machine was taken 
to the morgue, x-ray pictures were made of 
the body and the bullet located so it could 
be recovered and matched with the empty shell 
in the bandit’s gun, thus establishing the identity 
of the murderer. 

Some time ago a bootlegger battle was staged 
on one of the city streets late in the afternoon. 
Several shots were fired, following which two 
automobiles drove away. That night a farmer 
living several miles out from town noticed one 
of his strawstacks burning. The next morning 
when he made an investigation he discovered a 
badly burned human body. This was turned 
over to the authorities, who carefully searched 





X-ray photograph of a woman’s handbag revealing the contents— 


a key, a watch, coins, lavalieres and bottle opener. 


frame and clasps are also shown, 


X-ray photograph of a steei casting. 
sents a flaw, and the circle marks the place at which a 
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Courtesy General Electric Company 
The white line repre- 


piece was later punched out. 


but were unable to determine whether the body 
was that of one who had burned to death or 
of one who had been murdered and burned 
afterward. A _ portable x-ray machine was 
taken to the morgue where pictures of the entire 
body were made, revealing a bullet lodged in 
the brain, the course of which could be traced 
from its point of entrance. This proved that 
the man in whose body the bullet rested had 
been murdered, then burned to conceal the 
crime. 

In another instance an undertaker telephoned 
me about noon to bring my portable x-ray 
machine to his place at once. Upon arriving, I 
found the body of a 14 year old boy, with red 
hair and freckled face, who had been killed 
while stealing a ride on a train. There were 
no identification marks on his clothing so the 
newspapers had been used _ to 
advertise the description of the 
body and ask for identification. 
A set of parents living in Omaha 
identified the body as that of their 
boy. Arrangements were made 
for the funeral at 2 o’clock in the 


afternoon. The grave was open. 
At 11 o’clock in the morning 


another set of parents from Illi- 
nois came in and identified the 
body as that of their boy. In con- 
versation with the two sets of par- 
ents, the undertaker learned that 
the Illinois boy had had his right 
forearm broken two months pre- 
viously, while the Omaha boy had 
had no fracture. An x-ray photo- 
graph showed the presence of 2 
two months old fracture of the 
right forearm, thus making identi- 
fication positive when all other 
methods had failed. 

On another occasion an oil 
painting, which it was though! 
might be a Rembrandt’s Madonna 


The metal oe . : 
and Child, was brought in for 
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.-rav examination. The painting proved that 
suspicions were correct; the pigments used by 
‘he earlier artists were made of vegetable 
material, which shows faintly on the x-ray 
(film, while those used by more recent artists 
have a mineral base, which shows clearly on 
the x-ray film. 
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flask was seen in his hip pocket. All observers 
began to tease him about this, which so embar- 
rassed the rancher that he rushed out of the 
office not even waiting for his friend. 

Recent developments have made the x-rays 
do service for the plumber and electrician. A 
small portable 
instrument is 








The x-ray photo- 
vraph showed the 
Madonna and 
Child in vegeta- 
ble pigment but 
some modern 
artist had painted 
the child out, 
using mineral 
pigment to cover 
the face with a 
large bow which 
he had fashioned 
on the Madonna’s 
gown. 










































































taken to the place 
at which work is 
being done and, 
with the x-ray 
tube on one side 
of a wall and the 
observer on the 
opposite side, 
pipes and wires 
buried in the wall 
may be definitely 
located before 
work is_ started 

One of the most 
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A few years 
ago, a ranchman 
from western Ne- 
braska was sent 
one morning to 
have an x-ray 
examination of 
his stomach. 
When he re- 
turned in the 
afternoon he 
brought with him 
a fellow ranch- 
man who was 
anxious to see 
how one could look through a man and see his 
stomach. After this had been demonstrated to 
his satisfaction, the patient said: “Now, Ed, you 
stand up there and let me look through you.” 
As soon as the x-ray was turned on a one pint 


X-ray spectrums made with 


Drawing of an apparatus used to make chemical analyses 

by means of the x-rays. The transformer is on the left; 

x is the x-ray tube; f, the unknown chemical; S, and S» are 

lead screens in which a small slot is cut to allow trans- 

mission of the rays from the unknown only. F is the 
Photographic film. 





recent develop- 
ments is In X-ray 
examination of 
materials used in 
road and building 
construction. By 
applying the same 
principles used in 
making chemical 
analyses, various 
materials such as 
cement can be 
identified. Not 
only can cement 
be distinguished 
from sand but various cements coming from 
different localities can be recognized because 
the individual characteristics of each brand are 
distinctly revealed by the method of x-ray 
analysis developed by engineering experts, 


Cai ricsy General Lieciric C mpaiuy 


the apparatus shown above. 
Si is the spectrum characteristic of silicon; NaF is the 
spectrum characteristic of sodium fluoride. 
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A cosmetic pastime that is 
engrossing but dangerous. 


NVIDENTLY the role of the human hand 

+ in disease transmission and dissemi- 

4 nation has not been sufliciently empha- 
sized, if one may draw conclusions from 
daily observalions of the careless manner in 
which human hands and fingers are used about 
the mouth, nose, face and other parts of the 
body. Without question the hands and fingers 
many times daily are highly contaminated, hav- 
ing been in contact through necessity with 
almost every type of bacteria known to infect 
and attack the human host. 

In utter disregard of one of the primary 
lessons in hygiene and bacteriology, the average 
person insists upon using his hands as his care- 
less habits direct. He complacently rests his 
face upon the hands, rubs the hands and fingers 
over the face or about the mouth, introduces the 
fingers into the nasal cavities, mouth or ears, 
and squeezes a pimple or ingrown hair with the 
same degree of surety as if he were an operating 
surgeon whose hands were thoroughly scrubbed 
and fitted with sterile rubber gloves. 


The majority of cases of facial erysipelas are 
hand-to-face affairs and most certainly this ts 
a disease for which the bravest may have a 
wholesome respect. The organisms causing this 
disease are widely disseminated and frequently 
may be left by another careless person on a 
strap in a street car, stair railing, drinking cup, 
or any one of the thousand articles the hand or 
fingers may touch. This trouble maker may be 
transferred to a new field by an infected hand 
touching the face or nose. Usually a. slight! 
abrasion or break in the skin is needed to favor 
the growth of the organism. However, some 
strains are of such virulency that they attack 
the skin even in the normal slate. 

Slight skin lesions, infectious in character. 
and boils on the face or in the nose and ears 
are as a rule carelessly planted there by hands 
and fingers carrying infection. One who is 
unfortunate enough to have been subjected to 
these painful and annoying infections should 
remember the close relationship of the hand 
with the face, nose and ears. Such areas ol 
infection may be more than merely annoying. 
particularly infections about the nose and upper 
lip. The venous blood upon its return from 
these structures and certain other parts of the 
face passes through the cavernous sinus, a bon) 
canal or lake very close to the brain. In no 
other place throughout the entire circulators 
system is there such an arrangement. With 
infection existing in close proximity a clot may 
form in this lake of blood and block the venous 
circulation of the parts through which il flows. 
Such a complication is without exception fata! 


Dangerous to Pull Hairs Out of Nose 
The careless habit of pulling hairs out of th: 


nose is responsible for a large number of infec 
tions of the nose. The open hair follicle tha! 





Keep Your Fingers Away 


from Your Face 


results from such a procedure, frequently per- 
formed with infected fingers, leaves an ideal 
etting for a troublesome, painful and danger- 
ous infective process. Each year a number of 
deaths occur from this cause; a clot in the 
avernous sinus brings about the fatal results. 
Under no circumstances should hairs be pulled 
oul of the nose. If they become unsightly and 
roublesome, clipping with scissors is a much 
safer method. There is consolation in the 
thought that these hairs perform a physiologic 
function and demand respect. Ingrowing haurs 
on the face pulled and dug out with unsterilized 
iweezers add to the ranks of fatal infections. 
if such apparently trivial operations are neces- 
sary they should be performed with respect for 
leanliness and asepsis. With some men any 
slight lesion about the face is attributed to an 
nerowing hair and the excavating procedure is 
carricd out on an insanitary basis. Infection at 
lirst local, then systemic, occurs more often than 
ould be suspected. 


Adolescent Acne 


Among girls and boys, especially during the 
idolescent period, the change in skin texture 
and hair follicle formation often gives rise to a 
ondition of troublesome acne, or pimples. 
During this period, youth should be rigidly 
taught the lesson of hands off the face. Come- 
dones, or blackheads, should not be expressed 
or pimples squeezed. If expression of infection 
hecomes necessary, it should be done asepti- 
cally. The hygienic care of the face at this 
period of life is an important subject within 
iisclf. Suflice it to say that soap and water 
vigorously applied with a rough wash cloth and 
ihe adoption of the policy “Don't pick, don’t 
queeze and hands down” will eventually insure 

vood complexion not marred by bumps, scars 
nd blemishes. 

The sebaceous follicles in the skin of the nose 
lord a fertile field for infections through care- 
The squeezing out of normal 
baccous secretion often referred to as flesh 
orms Is a cosmetic pastime indulged in alto- 


ss handling. 


ther too frequently. Fingers and_ finger- 
alls are the human instruments used and 


umerous are the noses that are squeezed and 
inched to shining redness. Infection is often 
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Fale seems particu- 
larly harsh to the ado- 
lescent afflicted with 
ache, 


transmillted by this 
practice. Seldom 
is there any hygi- 
enic or cosmetic 
reason for express- 
ing the secretion 
from the nasal fol- 
licles. Washing 
and cleansing with 
soap and water is 
the betler practice, 
with an occasional 
application of a 
mild astringent 
lotion. 

If space permitted, it would be possible to 
enumerate many other disgusting habits of a 
similar nature. In fact, to some persons every 
spot on the skin from a goose pimple to a sear 
is a challenge to pick, scratch or dig with the 
finger nail. Eventually infection will fall to the 
lot of all of these persons. The old adage “Wash 
vour hands before you eat” has always been 


good hygienic advice. Likewise, wash your 
hands before you pick at vour face—and then 


decide not to pick. 

The cleanliness of the human hand can neve 
be guaranteed, because its many functions sub 
ject it to an endless chain of 
logically, nature never intended the hands to 
be in frequent contact with the face for picking 


infection. x10 


and squeezing. If such had been the plan, 
fingers would be tweezer-like and the nails 


would resemble claws. 











hen the Doctor 
lakes a Blood ( ount 


Gilady, Jane 


ANY patients who come to a doctor’s 

office cannot understand why he 

should take a blood count when 

they do not feel at all weak. But 

as a routine test on all patients, it has proved 
to be a useful measure. 

The blood is usually obtained from the tip 


of the finger from the ear. Many doctors 
take it from the ear, because this is always 
within reach, at least in the case of men. 
Women have almost lost their ears in this 
modern age. The ear is preferred by some 


because the patient cannot watch the procedure 
and because the skin of the lobule is relatively 
insensitive. In the case of small children, the 
big toe or the heel is chosen. 

The skin is washed with alcohol and allowed 
to dry. Then it is pricked with a sterile needle 
and the blood is drawn into several pipettes 
for estimation. 

To estimate the color of the blood most doc- 
tors use an instrument called the Dare hemo- 
globinometer. This instrument compares a film 
of undiluted blood with a color prism. From 
80 to 110 is considered the normal range, these 
figures representing percentages of the normal 
amount of coloring. 

A few drops of blood are then smeared on 
glass slides and allowed to dry. When dry the 
blood is stained and examined under the micro- 
scope to make what is known as a differential 
count. A certain number of the white cells are 
counted and divided into different classes. The 
red cells are examined for shape, size and color. 

In the various forms of anemia, the red cells 
are misshapen. This is especially true of per- 
nicious anemia. In pernicious anemia the color 
of the red cells is darker than normal in spite 
of the fact that the hemoglobin estimation may 
be low. Normal infant’s blood shows a much 
greater variation in the size of the red cells than 
a specimen from an adult. 

A drop of diluted blood from one pipette is 
placed in a counting chamber and put under the 
microscope in order that the red cells may be 
counted. Normal red cell counts vary. The 


following figures represent average counts: 
5,000,000 for a man; 4,500,000 for a woman, and 
from 5 to 6 million for a healthy young man. 

The red count rises as a person ascends to 
high altitudes, a phenomenon that has not been 
explained. The rise amounts to about 50,000 
cells for every 1,000 feet. The count returns 
to normal as one descends, or at the latest, 
thirty-six hours later. The rise is especially 
marked if the ascent to a considerable height is 
sudden. It is slight following an ascent of 
three quarters of a mile, or even a mile; but 
it is immediate and considerable after an ascent 
of about one and three-quarters miles. 

The increase in the red cell count cannot be 
explained by the formation of new blood, since 
after the descent there are no signs of blood 
destruction. The rise is most marked _ in 
invalids, especially those suffering from pul- 
monary tuberculosis. If the person remains at 
the high altitude, the heart will soon com- 
pensate for all these factors and the count will 
return to normal. 

Certain drugs, notably 
increase the red count. For this reason they 
are valuable in the treatment of all forms of 
anemia. On the other hand, mercury in large 
doses causes an anemia. 

A drop of diluted blood from a second pipette 
is then counted to estimate the white cells. A 
normal white count averages from 4,000 to 
10,000. A white count of more than 10,000 
denotes an infection somewhere in the body. 

Seventy-five per cent of pregnant women have 
a white count of about 13,000 during the last 
months of pregnancy. This decreases rapidly 
to normal after childbirth. The most commonly 
accepted explanation for this increase is that a 
slight intoxication and resistance are present 
during pregnancy. 

A high white count, or leukocytosis, is caused 
by infections of all sorts, such as abscesses, 
acute lobar pneumonia, acute pulmonary tuber- 
culosis, diphtheria, whooping cough and ery- 
sipelas. Sometimes the count rises as high as 
40,000 in these diseases. 


iron and= arsenic, 
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\Vh O Gays So ad 
‘Health Educators or Health Racketeers ? 
By W.W. Bauer 


F IT is acknowledged that discrimination 

mixed with a certain amount of canny 

skepticism is the secret of wisdom con- 

cerning individual and public health the 
questions arise: 

What is authoritative, 
find it? 

Who says so? 

The avenues by which material comes to you 
purporting to be health information are as 
numerous as the mediums available for com- 
mercial advertising. You will be approached 
by the printed word in all sorts of guises, by 
the spoken word over the air and from the 
platform, and by 


and where can I 


answer these, you will know whether to accept 
or reject his offerings. 

Efforts to expose the public to so-called popu 
lar health instruction fall into four main classifi 
cations. The first is that sponsored by bona fide 
persons who are making an honest living in 
public health work and are actuated by zeal 
for the improvement of the race and its health 
and welfare. The second is the honest com 
mercial advertiser who sells something of health 
significance and who gives you his message in a 
reputable manner. The third group represents 
the commercial interests that, misguided by un 
founded enthusiasms or lack of balanced judg- 





combinations of the 
two; your favorite 
silver screen will 
have its so-called 
health message for 
you. Whether you 
will be wise to con- 
sider and perhaps to 
act upon the stimu- 
lation received 
through these vari- 


ous sources or. to 
shrug your shoul- 
ders and go your 


way depends upon 
just one thing: Who 
says so? Who is the 
person giving advice 
about health? What 
does he know about 
ihe subject?) Whom 
does he represent? 
What is his purpose 
in giving you this 
advice? What, if 
inything, has he to 
sell?) How does he 








ment, mislead the 
public on matters of 
health; and _ the 
fourth group is 
composed of the 
rascals and charla- 
tans who will take 
your money even if 
they have to take 
vour life to get it. 
it is of the utmost 


importance to dis- 
tinguish between 
real health edu- 
cators and = health 
racketeers. 

It would be a de- 
lightful state of 
affairs if one might 
say without 
vation that all those 
who unselfishly 
strive for the good 
of the public along 
health lines might 
safely be accepted 
as leaders. If inten- 
lions and motives 


reser- 








tand with his own 
profession? If you 


Mr. Hopewell combats a cold by applying some of 
the health advice given by his many friends. 


were to be the sole 
basis of judgment, 
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one might very well say so. But let us take 
a look at some of these persons who advise 
you unselfishly as to the state of your health. 
l‘irst of all, there are relatives and good friends. 
but these, you protest, are not professional 
health workers. Certainly not, but they are the 
most prolific source of health advice to be 
found. In the vast majority of instances they 
are highly unreliable; their authority and 
knowledge are based on nothing more than 
friendly intentions and an insufficient store of 
personal experience. Take no health advice 
from your relatives or friends, and by the same 
token, give them none. 


Health News Is Not Always Reliable 


The public press in its news columns has no 
ax to grind as far as health advice is concerned. 
We may take its puritv of motive for granted, 
the rare exception serving only to prove the 
rule. What about its reliability? To begin 
with, the press is not a scientific journal, it is a 
news-paper (I hyphenate with malice afore- 
thought!). If a distinguished scientist even sus- 
pects that he has found, for example, a cure for 
cancer, that is big news. It gets a lot of space 
and a good headline. Perhaps the professor 
was unwise in letting his suspicions reach the 
press, but we cannot censure the press for mak- 
ing a big story of il. It is the biggest story wail- 
ing lo be told in the realm of modern medicine. 
A few months later, the scientist finds that he 
has nol come to a correct conclusion. This is 
not such big news, and though duly reported, it 
is often overlooked by the reader. We may 
perhaps wish that the truth might catch up 
with the error, but that is seldom the case in 
any field of human relationship. 

Moreover, the real newspaper in its news col- 
umns is telling vou what happened, not what 
it thinks about the event. If the professor says 
so and so, the paper reports it. When speeches 
are made at conventions or other gatherings, 
the press reports them if they are interesting 
or the man who makes them is important. It 
does not distinguish between sources; it may 
report in the same issue the statements, often 
widely at variance, of physicians, leaders of 
faith-healing movements, antivivisectionists and 
representatives of this or that cult that claims to 
deal with health. It is all news; vou must do 
the sifting. The question to ask vourself is 
Who says so? 

Your city health department ought to be a 
reliable source of information. Most city health 
departments are. But they are not reliable 
because they are city health departments. City 
health departments sometimes fall into the 
hands of incompetent or unscrupulous persons. 
Fortunately this occurs more and more rarely, 
as the realization gains ground that city health 
work is a specialist’s job, not a political plum. 
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A few criteria may readily be applied to any 
health department. First, does it endorse con- 
mercial projects? It is my conviction that a 
health oflicer who permits himself or any meni- 
ber of his staff to use the influence of official 
position in favor of commercial projects has 
sacrificed something of standing and credibility. 
I assume that the endorsement has been on!) 
of honest enterprises with real value for healt), 
and that it has been given in good faith. Ever 
so, it is unwise, and it damages the standing o|! 
the department. This does not apply, of course, 
lo endorsement of products as a class. Your 
health officer has a duty, for example, to inform 
you that ice cream is a wholesome food; it is 
only when his name is attached to a puff fo: 
Icvpure ice cream that vou should begin to look 
askance upon that source. 

There are other tests. Is vour health office: 
a member of his professional societies? If lh. 
is, you may the more safely take his advice. 
Does he give his own opinions or the consensus 
of present opinion held by the leaders of his 
field? If he gives his own opinion, mark it in 
his favor if he tells vou plainly it is his own. 
Mark it heavily in his favor if he tells you on 
this or that subject that science is still searching 
for truth. The mark of the honest man is that 
he admits when he does not know; only the 
simpleton or the charlatan knows everything. 
The same tests that apply to city public health 
departments may be used with equal effective- 
ness for state or county public health organ- 
izations. 

Voluntary Organizations Are Trustworthy 

There has grown up a large class of organiza- 
lions known as voluntary health associations. 
These owe their being to the fact that the wheels 
of government are slow to be set in motion. 
Science has far outstripped, with its discoveries. 
the application of the facts thal it has made 
available. Government is conservative, and 
probably fortunately so, clse the number ot 
crack-brained reform schemes that have becnu 
enacted into laws of the land would be greater 
than it is. On the other hand, the conservatism 
of oflicialdom leaves real needs uncared for, 
end into this breach the voluntary organizations 
have stepped. These draw their maintenance, 
nol from taxes, bul from public contributions 
or philanthropic individuals or both. There ar 
many of them; some think too many, vet they 
are organized for worthy causes; no one cal 
that. In general, these voluntar) 
organizations are reliable sources of health 
information. Among them two types may b 
distinguished: the associations of professiona! 


Salhsay 


people, organized for the advancement 0: 
their profession through better service fo: 


the public health, and those with a distinc 
and often circumscribed objective in the heal! 





il 
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‘ield. The latter are frequently lay organiza- 
tions, though supplied with professional service 
and advice. 

In the first group fall such organizations as 
ihe American Medical Association with its com- 
ponent state and county societies, the American 
Public Health Association, the American Nurses’ 
Association, the National Organization for Pub- 
lic Health Nursing and the State and Provincial 
Health Officers’ Association of North America. 

In the second group are the American Child 
Health Association, the American Social Hygi- 
ene Association, the National Tuberculosis 
Association, the National Committee for the 
Prevention of Blindness, the American Heart 
Association and others too numerous to men- 
tion. Their name states their purpose, and 
each purpose is one that we may laud and sup- 
port, while at the same time we wonder whether 
it would not be possible to save effort, money 
and confusion by consolidation. In the mean- 
lime, we may and do look to these groups as 
sources of authentic information in their spe- 
cialized fields. We may depend upon them. 
They answer satisfactorily the question, Who 
says so? 


Magazines Are Good and Bad Sources 


Another common source of healih informa- 
lion is periodical publications such as weekly 
and monthly magazines. To judge the reli- 
ability of health information carried in these 
mediums one must look to the character of the 
magazine and its publishers. If il is a general 
inagazine of good reputation, you are probably 
safe in depending upon its health articles. If, 
on the other hand, it is devoted to fads of diet, 
exercise or theories of disease, then you had 
better not rely upon it. 

Books are easy to judge as to dependability. 
in the first place, practically every one knows 
the names of substantial publishers or can 
easily find out from the public library. If your 
public library has the book on its shelves that 
is a point in its favor, but its absence from the 
library shelves should not condemn it because 


libraries cannot possibly carry every book that 
is written. Books that vou should always dis 
trust are those that are offered free by con 
mercial organizations. If is likely that th 
reason they are free is because they are merely 
sales talks for merchandise that will cost you 
enough money, if you take the bait, to pay for 
the book in addition to what you buy, plus a 
neat little profit to the enterprising gentlemer 
who are after your money and do not give a 
hoot for your health. 


Family Physician Is Best Advise: 


Last but not least, we enumerate your best 
health adviser, the family physician. From any 
of the foregoing sources, advice may be ever so 
authentic but it is necessarily generalized 
There is no field in which generalization is 
more fraught with hazard than in the field of 
medicine and the public health. For that rea 
son, the best health advice you can get is from 
your own family physician, who can examine 
you, determine what health measures you need, 
and according to your individual temperament, 
persuade, bribe, shame, frighten, bully or cajole 
you into acceptance and performance of the 
same. 

Of course you must choose your family phy 
sician wisely. With a little thought, you can 
do that, applying much the same standards as 
you would to health officers. What does his 
profession think of him, expressed not in words 
but deeds? Does he keep up with the times by 
attending postgraduate courses or conventions? 
Most reliable physicians are members of thei: 
county medical society, though there are excep 
tions to this rule. Above all, does he frankly 
acknowledge the scientific limitations of his 
profession? That is the acid test that dis- 
tinguishes the honest man from the faker. You 
are safer in the hands of an honest physician, 
even though his abilities are not brilliant than 
in those of the cleverest representative of th 
medical profession, if the latter is ever so 
slightly tinged with charlatanism. 

(To be concluded in the next issue.) 
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N INDEX and a title page for the 
1929 volume of HyGeta has been pre- 
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any subscriber on request. Address The 
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John A. Glassbur3g 


All 


is sad. 


LOT of a 
through life he is the butt of ridicule and 
often his mentality is regarded with 


HE stutterer 


doubt. As a matter of fact, most stutter- 
ers are of a superior intelligence and _ their 
defect is the evidence of a highly sensitive 
nervous system. 

History shows that the stutterer is in good 
company. Running down the record of time we 
find Aristotle, Aesop, Demosthenes, Alcibiades, 
Cato of Utica, Virgil, Manzoni, Erasmus, Mal- 
herbe, Charles Lamb, Turenne, Erasmus Dar- 
win, Charles Darwin, Moses Mendelssohn, Ro- 
miti, Cardan, Tartaglia, Desmoulins, David and 
Canon Kingsley. Among royalty the following 
are a few of the recorded stutterers: Louis II 
and Louis XIII of France, Michael II, the Byzan- 
tine emperor, and Mary II of England. It is 
probable that even Moses, the law-giver, stut- 
tered, for did he not have to speak through his 
brother Aaron? 

Abroad, especially in Germany, stuttering is 
defined as diflicult speech and stammering as 
incorrect speech. In this country, the former 
is described as the reduplication of sound and 
the latter as hesitation in speaking. Others 
differentiate the conditions by attributing one 
to failure on the consonants and the other to 
failure on the vowels. None of these distince- 
tions are true. We find reduplication and hesi- 
tation in the same stutterer and we find failure 
on the vowels and consonants in the same case. 
To call stammering incorrect speech is to con- 
fuse still more, for this is really defective 
phonation. Furthermore, since the cause, the 
symptoms and the treatment are alike in both 
conditions I consider stuttering and stammering 
synonymous terms. 


Based on a Mental Conflict 

Stuttering is a “spastic coordination neurosis” 
based on a mental conflict. The spasticity, or 
tenseness, is evidenced by the spasms of the 
muscles. The incoordination is demonstrated 
by the inability to control and direct the muscu- 
lar movements involved in speech. It is a 
neurosis because it is a morbid nervous state. 


It is based on a mental conflict because a causa- 
tive mental shock or psychic insult starts the 
stuttering. 

The causes of stuttering may be considered 
under three headings: predisposing, exciting 
and aggravating. The predisposing causes are 
a neuropathic or nervous constitution and 
heredity. The exciting cause is a nervous or 
mental shock. Most frequent of the exciting 
causes are injury, a fall, change of environment, 
fear, anxiety, a frightful experience, a scare, an 
operation, and nervous exhaustion following a 
severe acute fever. 

One child began to stutter the day after he 
boarded the steamer for emigration to the 
United States, another when threatened with a 
knife, another when abruptly called upon to 
recite in the classroom, another upon starting 
to school for the first time, another after being 
taunted with the cry “red-head” by his play- 
mates, another after being told a lurid ghost 
story and still another in imitation of his father. 

Physical Factors May Aggravate It 

Though stuttering is primarily a mental afflic- 
tion, physical factors may be associated with it 
and may act as aggravating causes. These 
are adenoids, abnormal length and_ thickness 
of the uvula, abnormal size of the tongue, 
tumors of the tongue, cleft palate, harelip, 
deformities of the jaw, improper development 
of the palatal and dental arches, missing teeth, 
intranasal obstructions, tongue-tie and defective 
hearing. 

The stutterer usually betrays himself as soon 
as he speaks. The sounds he is most likely to 
fail to pronounce are p, b, m and w, the lip 
sounds. However, a stutterer does not con- 
sistently stutter on the same sound. The char- 
acter of the defect depends upon the emotional 
status at the time. 

Certain characteristic signs are usually found 
in the stutterer. There is a jerky breathing 
which may amount to speechlessness. This is 
due to the tenseness of the abdominal muscles 
and the diaphragm. The frequency of failure 
on the sounds p, m, b and w is due to the spasms 
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of the lips and the failure on the sounds t and 
d to spasms of the tongue. 

Tics and facial grimaces are due to spasms 
of the muscles of the face. The rapidity of 
speech is due to the nervous anxiety to get 


through. In addition the interpolation of start- 
ers such as “er,” “eg,” and “well” is frequently 
found. 


The behavior changes are due to a lack of 
confidence and the fear of appearing ridiculous. 
There is mental confusion, introspection, timid- 
ity, antisocial characteristics, sadness and even 
suicidal tendencies. Many children are con- 
sidered mentally retarded, 
backward or even _ feeble- 
minded because of the speech 
defect. 

After studying thousands of 
delinquent children, William 
Healy of the Juvenile Psycho- 
pathic Institute of Chicago 
says: “We have been tremen- 
dously impressed with the in- 
fluence which a speech defect 
has upon the personality of the 


speech. 


ticed by the 


recovery. 


Rules for Stutterers 


Every case of stuttering ts 
a law unto itself, but there 
are a few general princi- 
ples that are basic in correct 
If these are prac- 


will soon be on the road to 


These 
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a disturbance of the glands of internal secre 
tion the proper glandular extracts should be 
administered. Tics and grimaces respond to 
special medication. Malnutrition and anemia 
should be overcome. Paralyses and atrophies 
may require electrotherapy and physiotherapy 
In short, in treating stuttering one is not deal 
ing with a local vocal condition but with a 
general constitutional disturbance. 

The physical factors that may be found asso 
ciated and acting as aggravaltors must be 
removed. A girl stuttered and lisped. Her lisp 
was due to tongue-tie. When the band holding 
down the tongue was cut, the 
lisp disappeared and so did the 
stuttering. Obviously, her stut 
tering was secondary to het 
lisping. The various physical 
deformities found may requir 
the services of the ear, 
and throat specialist, the oral 
surgeon or the dentist special 
izing in orthodontia. 

Stuttering is a mental afflic 
tion and psychic treatment is 


nase 


stulterer, he 


rules are: 


offender. . We entirely agree Berore You SPEAK of paramount importance. To 
with several authorities who 1. Think. determine the nature of the 


state that the tendency of stut- 
tering is to make the individual 
highly antisocial. The victim 
of this annoying disorder looks 
upon himself as very different 
from others of his kind. . . . 
Thieving, vagrancy and homo- 
sexual practices have in conse- 
quence between indulged in.” 

Stuttering can be cured. The 
earlier the cases are put under 
treatment the shorter is_ the 
period of reeducation and the 
better are the results. In adults in whom the 
habits are fixed it takes much longer to obtain 
a cure. Sudden cures are possible but the 
danger to relapse is great. The old vicious 
habit must be eradicated and a new good one 
established; This takes time. The process is 
slow and improvement at the end of six months 
is a favorable omen. There must be faith, 
cooperation and diligence. No case should be 
undertaken unless the stutterer is willing to be 
treated for a period of a year at intervals of at 
least twice a week. 

Treatment may be considered under four cap- 
lions,—medical, surgical, psychotherapeutic and 
Mies Bost Though a teacher well versed in 
speech correction may be employed for the 
reeducational phase, the best form of treatment 
and the most satisfactory in results is that under 
the direct supervision of a medical speech 
specialist. 

Stutterers are emotionally 
proper sedatives are in order. 


2. Inhale. 


3. Lengthen 
sounds. 


1. Quietly. 
2. Slowly. 
3. Calmly. 


unstable. The 
When there is 


3. Visualize your words. 
WHEN You SPEAK 

1. Never go back. 

2. Never repeat. 


ALWAYS SPEAK 


mental conflict, which has long 
since been forgotten and which 
lies buried in the subconscious 
mind, hypnosis or psychoanal 


ysis may be emploved. The 
your vowel nature of the conflict is dis 
covered and revealed to the 


stutterer. The stored-up and 

repressed emotions are liber- 

ated and through analysis and 

discussion a readjustment is 

established. Suggestion is also 

useful in creating a spirit of 
self-confidence, something the stutterer lacks. 
By positive suggestion the stulterer is convinced 
that he can speak, that he is cured and that he 
is well. 

A young man of 18 who had been stuttering 
since he was 6 years old was referred to me by 
his school authorities. Examination showed an 
aggravated form of stuttering with a_ nasal 
catarrh and emotional instability. I prescribed 
for his catarrh and his nerves, told him he 
would be cured and asked him to return for 
speech correction exercises. He failed to return 
for several weeks. Finally I got in touch with 
him. Upon being asked why he had not come 
back, he replied, “Why should I have come 
back? You gave me the medicine and my stut- 
tering stopped.” It is now about one and a half 
years and there is no return of the stuttering. 
Of course, the medicine did not stop his defect, 
but its psychotherapeutic action coupled with 
my suggestion that he would be cured did the 
trick. 
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Another form of psychotherapy that may be 
used to advantage is distraction. The attention 
of the stutterer is focused on his speech. This 
attention can be distracted by various means, 
such as the metronome, the megaphone, singing, 
chanting, elongation of the vowels, pacing, wril- 
ing, change of voice and breath grouping. 

Reeducational Treatment 

The reeducational treatment may be con- 
sidered under four captions: relaxation, breath- 
ing, vocal gymnastics and phonetics. These 
treatments are in the form of exercises that may 
be given directly by the medical speech spe- 
cialist or by a teacher under his direction. 

When the siutterer begins to speak, he directs 
his attention to the process and becomes tense. 
The muscles contract, he stands rigid, the 
abdominal wall hardens, the jaw is held tight, 
the lips are firmly compressed, the fists are 
clenched, the cheek muscles are taut, there is 
a spasm of the laryngeal muscles and dia- 
phragm, there are all sorts of head, face and 
body tics and he gets red in the face. Against 
this barrier of spasticity he throws forth a flow 


of speech that comes out in a_ torrent of 
explosive ullerances. The failure aggravates 


the situation and he may then become unable 
to speak at all. 


The first task is to break down the wall of 


spasticity and liberate the imprisoned voice. 
The muscles of the face, mouth, neck, larynx, 
abdomen and, in short, of the whole body, for 
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one speaks with the entire body, should bx 
relaxed. The stutterer must be made to feel 
thoroughly at home. He must forget that he is 
being watched. He must forget his existence. 
This can be accomplished by a series of relax- 
ation exercises directed to the muscles of. the 
body, head, eyes, posture, neck, arms, hands, 
tongue, throat and vocal cords. 


Do Not Breathe Properly 


As a rule stutterers do not know how lo 
breathe properly. The chest is heaved, there is 
a wrong action of the diaphragm, attempts are 
made to speak while inhaling and the aperture 
of the larynx is not sufficiently opened. The 
majority of stutterers have clavicular instead 
of low rib and abdominal breathing, and there 
is poor breath control. Special exercises mus! 
be given to teach proper breathing and contro!. 

As already stated, the lips are tense, the 
longue is rigid, the soft palate is stiff and the 
muscles of the mouth and throat are taut. 
Consequently, a secondary improper articula- 
lion is not infrequently developed in addition 
to the stuttering. Special exercises directed to 
the muscles of these structures are used to over- 
come their improper activity. 

Stutterers form bad speech habits that need 
correction. These habits affect the articulation 
of certain sounds, particularly the labials and 
dentals. Consequently, the articulatory posi- 
tions in the formations of these sounds are to 
be taught. 
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By John Lee Maddox 


HE phenomenon of superstition, or 
incredulous belief founded on irra- 
tional feeling, especially on fear, is 
widespread over the inhabited earth. 
\imong uncultured peoples we find this phe- 
iomenon in its simplest and crudest form, and 
\c shall find that the easiest way to under- 
stand it is to ascertain the manner in which it 
“orks itself out in ruder societies, thus reduc- 

: the problem to its lowest terms. 

Speaking generally, superstition of all kinds 

is acommon origin: belief in an unseen world 
ol! ghosts and spirits and a fear of ghostly 
presences, 

Misfortune is the common lot of man. We 
cannot always tell what is the cause of mis- 
‘ortune. Sometimes it may be due to a combi- 
ition of circumstances which the exercise of 
care and foresight would have prevented. But 
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at other times, try as we will, we cannot explain 
occurrences, and because we cannot explain 
them we call them bad luck. ‘The reaction of 
a man to a misfortune he cannot explain 
depends upon the man. Some take mischance 
with stoical indifference, saying in effect, “It is 
as bad luck would have it,” and let it go at that. 
Others when confronted by the same conditions 


say, “We do not know the cause of this,” and 
since there is no use in worrying about the 


inexplicable, they trouble themselves no fur- 
ther. A third and larger group of persons try 
to explain the mishaps, for which because of 
their inertness or ignorance they can see no 
reason, by attributing them to some agency. 
We can trace many of our troubles to the 
activities of enemies. How natural for the 
savage, whose powers of reasoning are not pro- 
nounced, to employ the method of analogy and 
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Another form of psychotherapy that may be 
used to advantage is distraction. The attention 
of the stutterer is focused on his speech. This 
attention can be distracted by various means, 
such as the metronome, the megaphone, singing, 
chanting, elongation of the vowels, pacing, wril- 
ing, change of voice and breath grouping. 


Reeducational Treatment 

The reeducational treatment may be con- 
sidered under four captions: relaxation, breath- 
ing, vocal gymnastics and phonetics. These 
treatments are in the form of exercises that may 
be given directly by the medical speech spe- 
cialist or by a teacher under his direction. 

When the siutterer begins to speak, he directs 
his attention to the process and becomes tense. 
The muscles contract, he stands rigid, the 
abdominal wall hardens, the jaw is held tight, 
the lips are firmly compressed, the fists are 
clenched, the cheek muscles are taut, there is 
a spasm of the laryngeal muscles and dia- 
phragm, there are all sorts of head, face and 
body tics and he gets red in the face. Against 
this barrier of spasticity he throws forth a flow 
of speech that comes out in a_ torrent of 
explosive utterances. The failure aggravates 
the situation and he may then become unable 
all. 
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to speak a 
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The muscles of the face, mouth, neck, larynx, 
abdomen and, in short, of the whole body, for 
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one speaks with the entire body, should be 
relaxed. The stutterer must be made to feel 
thoroughly at home. He must forget that he is 
being watched. He must forget his existence. 
This can be accomplished by a series of relax- 
ation exercises directed to the muscles of the 
body, head, eyes, posture, neck, arms, hands, 
tongue, throat and vocal cords. 


Do Not Breathe Properly 


As a rule stutterers do not know how to 
breathe properly. The chest is heaved, there is 
a wrong action of the diaphragm, attempts are 
made to speak while inhaling and the aperture 
of the larynx is not sufficiently opened. The 
majority of stutterers have clavicular instead 
of low rib and abdominal breathing, and there 
is poor breath control. Special exercises mus| 
he given to teach proper breathing and control. 

As already stated, the lips are tense, the 
tongue is rigid, the soft palate is stiff and the 
muscles of the mouth and throat are taut. 
Consequently, a secondary improper articula- 
tion is not infrequently developed in addition 
to the stuttering. Special exercises directed to 
the muscles of these structures are used to over- 
come their improper activity. 

Stulterers form bad speech habits that need 
correction. These habits affect the articulation 
of certain sounds, particularly the labials and 
dentals. Consequently, the articulatory posi- 
lions in the formations of these sounds are to 
be taught. 
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By John Lee Maddox 


HE phenomenon of superstition, or 
incredulous belief founded on_ irra- 
tional feeling, especially on fear, is 
widespread over the inhabited earth. 

Among uncultured peoples we find this phe- 
nomenon in its simplest and crudest form, and 
we shall find that the easiest way to under- 
stand it is to ascertain the manner in which it 
works itself out in ruder societies, thus reduc- 
ing the problem to its lowest terms. 

Speeking generally, superstition of all kinds 
has a common origin: belief in an unseen world 
of ghosts and spirits and a fear of ghostly 
presences. 

Misfortune is the common lot of man. We 
cannot always tell what is the cause of mis- 
fortune. Sometimes it may be due to a combi- 


nation of circumstances which the exercise of 
‘are and foresight would have prevented. 


But 
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at other times, try as we will, we cannot explain 
occurrences, and because we cannot explain 
them we call them bad luck. The reaction of 
a man to a misfortune he cannot explain 
depends upon the man. Some take mischance 
with stoical indifference, saying in effect, “It is 
as bad luck would have it,” and let it go at thal. 
Others when confronted by the same conditions 


say, “We do not know the cause of this,” and 
since there is no use in worrying about the 


inexplicable, they trouble themselves no fur- 
ther. A third and larger group of persons try 
to explain the mishaps, for which because of 
their inertness or ignorance they can see no 
reason, by attributing them to some agency. 
We can trace many of our troubles to the 
activities of enemies. How natural for the 
savage, whose powers of reasoning are not pro- 
nounced, to employ the method of analogy and 
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io maintain that all misfortune is due to the 
malice of enemies! If these enemies cannot be 
seen, they must live in an invisible world near 
at hand, tormenting unfortunate human beings 
at every opportunity. Whenever, therefore, 
any incomprehensible calamity falls, this man 
has at hand a ready, simple and easy expla- 
nation: one or more of the inhabitants of the 
invisible world of ghosts and spirits is responsi- 
ble for the mischief, either maliciously thwart- 
ing human plans, venting ghostly rage, or 
punishing mortals for wilful or unintentional 
breach of spiritual discipline. As the following 
illustrations will make clear, fear of this invisi- 
ble environment is the source of all super- 
stitious notions and practices. 


Woodpecker Blamed for Toothache 


Some of our Indians believed that the 
offended spirit of a bird, a fish, or an animal 
was the cause of sickness and disease. The 
Dakotas held that the evil spirit of a wood- 
pecker was responsible for toothache. An old 
Dakota tribesman, whose son had sore eyes, 
explained the affliction by this story: Nearly 
thirty years previously, when the son was a 
small boy, the father fastened a pin to a stick 
and in this way speared a minnow. “How 
strange it is,” the old Indian said, “that the fish 
after so long a time should come back and seek 
revenge upon my son’s eyes!” 

It was the Dakota doctor’s business to dis- 
cover which animal was troubling his patient. 
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That his diagnosis was not always correct js 
evident from the fact that at the death of Iron 
Arms, a mighty warrior, it was announced that 
the chief had died because the doctor had made 
a mistake in thinking the spirit of a prairie dog 
had entered his body when as a matter of fact 
it was the spirit of a mud hen. 


Animals Avenge Old Wrongs 

Native Brazilians once thought that disease 
was occasioned by the spirit of some animal 
entering the patient’s body in revenge for a 
wrong, and tribal chiefs, who were also phy- 
sicians, always asked the sick man whether he 
had offended a tortoise, a deer or some other 
animal. 

Other Indian tribes shared the belief com- 
mon to all primitive peoples, that bad luck, 
disease, sickness and death are the result of an 
attack of the ill disposed and angry spirits of 
dead friends or dead enemies. The Nootkans, 
for example, ascribed sickness to the influence 
of evil spirits that had once made their abode 
in the flesh. The method of treatment was to 
starve the patient in order that his internal 
enemy might not consume the food taken into 
the stomach. That this ghost theory of bad 
luck and disease is not confined to the aborigi- 
nes of this country is evident from the follow- 
ing cases. 

It is an old belief of the Finns that the souls 
of the dead feast upon the hearts of the living. 
Spirits do not even spare a near relative, for 
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they, being something like human, must eat and 
drink. Some Zulu tribes offer the sacrifice of 
an ox to a dead ancestor of whom a sick man 
dreams. The Angoni, a Zulu people north of 
the Zambezi, require that warriors who have 
killed enemies in battle smear their faces with 
ashes and cover their bodies with the clothing 
of their victims. They must remain in this 
condition for three days after their return from 
battle and must arise each day with the sun 
and run through the streets of their native 
towns uttering piercing yells, in order to 
frighten away the spirits of the slain. Except 
for that exorcising procedure the spirits of the 
slain might send misfortune and sickness upon 
the citizens. Natives of Samoa attribute sick- 
ness and death to the souls of the dead, which 
have crept into the heads and stomachs of the 
living. 

The Toradjas of Central Celebes are con- 
vinced that the spirits of men slain in battle 
cannot enter the better land and so they prowl 
over the earth with fierce hatred toward the 
authors of their destruction. They demand that 
their fellow tribesmen wage war upon those 
enemies, and if the survivors refuse, they are 
sure that the offended spirits will punish them 
by sickness and death. Some Australian tribes 
believe that disease is caused by a ghost eating 
the liver of the victim. The Karens of Burma 
have a theory that the spirits of all persons who 
have died by violence go neither to the regions 
of bliss nor to the world of wo but hover around 


Vide World 


the earth, invisible to the eye of flesh, sour in 
temper and determined to work evil upon the 
living. It is they who make men sick unto 
death by stealing away their souls. 


Fear Woman Who Dies at Childbirth 


The Oraons of Bengal maintain that any 
woman who dies in pregnancy or in childbirth 
becomes a malevolent spirit and returns to 
earth to bring about the death of her nearest 
and dearest relatives. In order to forfend such 
a calamity, friends carry her body as far as 
possible from the village, and before interring 
it, break the legs above the ankles, twist the 
feet around so as to bring the heels to the front, 
and then drive long thorns through them. 
They then bury the corpse with the face down- 
ward and place inside the grave the bones of 
a donkey, uttering these words of malison, “If 
you come home, may you turn into a donkey.” 

Some natives of the Punjab have a similar 
belief regarding a mother who dies within three 
days after giving birth to a child. In that event 
she becomes a malicious spirit and is certain 
to come back and torment husband, children 
and friends. In order to prevent her return, 


they fill the eyes of the body with pepper or 
drive nails through the head and eyes lest the 
spirit find its way back to the house. 

The inhabitants of Herbert River, Queens- 
land, used to break the legs of their dead, bore 
holes in the shoulders, lungs and stomachs, and 
place stones inside the holes in order to weigh 
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down the spirit so that it could not get far from 
the grave. 

The belief that it is possible for the dead to 
come back makes the life of a widower among 
the Papuans of Issoudun, British Guinea, a 
veritable hell upon earth. These people, because 
they fear that the spirit of a dead wife will 
return and haunt the husband, thus surround- 
ing him by a dangerous atmosphere, hold that 
a widower must be secluded lest he poison by 
his baleful presence both living persons and the 
food supply. No sooner, therefore, has a man’s 
wife passed on, than men in authority strip 
the husband of his clothing, his spouse’s rela- 
lives give him a severe beating, some persons 
pillage his home and others destroy his garden. 
He is compelled to sleep for a fixed time upon 
his wife’s grave, he cannot remarry, and he 
loses all rights of citizenship. 

Fearful Penalty for Being a Widower 

Regardless of his age or social position, the 
widower no longer counts for anything in the 
village. He is not permitted again to speak in 
the council of elders; it is not lawful for him 
to participate in a dance; he can never again 
own a garden; he is not allowed to fish or hunt 
with other men lest the spirit of his dead wife 
scare away the fish or game. Should he wish 
to go hunting or fishing, he must go at night and 
by himself. If he is a father, should one of his 
children marry, he’ has no right like other men 
lo offer suggestions or to receive presents. He 
cannot show himself in public, traverse village 
streets or go along any road or path. If he 
wishes to walk about, he must make his way 
through the grass or bushes, and even when 
thus stretching his limbs, if he should see or 
hear anybody approaching, a woman in par- 
ticular, he must hide behind a tree or in a 
thicket. If he wishes to seek the advice of any 
person, even a foreigner, he must go to him at 
night when nobody else is around. 

Men are detailed to shave off the widower’s 
hair, with the exception of two tufts that flutter 
upon the temples and to paint him black from 
sole to crown. He must always wear a skull 
cap, which covers his head completely to the 
ears. When he appears in public it must be 
with one, two or three girdles of plaited grass 
around the waist, with armlets and anklets 
made of the same material around arms and 
legs, and with a collar of the same sort around 
the neck. He may no longer speak in his 
natural tone of voice, but only in a whisper. 
Village rules regulate his diet, and he must 
always eat alone and in secret. He can never 
leave home without his hatchet because he 
might need it to defend himself against an 
unexpected attack of his wife’s spirit. Since all 
spirits without exception are evil, and their only 
pleasure is in tormentiog the living, there is no 
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telling when they may return and injure some 
one or make him sick unto death. Fortunately, 
however, the living can drive away these invisi- 
ble enemies by an arrow, by a hatchet or by fire. 

The widower’s unhappy status never excites 
pity or compassion; he is always the object of 
fear. Most widowers are thought to be sorcer- 
ers, and the way in which they are forced to 
live is enough to confirm belief in their uncanny, 
powers. Since custom forbids that they work. 
in order to live they must steal, and no man can 
steal without becoming a knave. The predica 
ment of this miserable wretch is only one illus 
tration of the ludicrous and tragic consequences 
that a belief in unseen spiritual foes has spread 
among the children of men. 

Granting the major premise of the uncul- 
tured, that all misfortune and _ sickness are 
caused by spirit agency, it naturally and logi- 
cally follows that the proper means of preven- 
lion and cure is to deal with the spirits. Many 
volumes would be necessary to set down all the 
superstitious beliefs and practices connected 
with attempts to influence the inhabitants of the 
unseen environment. The Panama Indians, for 
example, used to strip their sick stark naked 
and shoot small arrows at them. If an arrow 
chanced to pierce a vein and the blood gushed 
forth, there was much joy in camp, because in 
that event they thought the intruding enemy had 
been dislodged and compelled to come out. 

If a sick Nootkan, after recourse to the stary- 
ing treatment previously referred to, grew 
worse, the doctors believed that the spirits had 
made his body a permanent habitation. Where- 
upon the practitioners would press and knead 
the body violently in order to make it such an 
uncomfortable place that the demons would 
take their flight. 

The means of exorcising or placating the 
spirits are many, and in going over my notes 
I find the following account which is a fair 
illustration both of the crude and futile expedi- 
ents applied by some savage doctors and of the 
consequences to themselves in case they are 
not sufficiently clever to explain away their 
failures. 


A Squaw Doctor's First Case 


A Piute woman, who by reason of the fact 
that when a girl she had strangled two wounded 
and helpless travelers had gained the descrip- 
tive name of Heap-Choke, lost her husband 
when she had turned her sixtieth year. Having 
been adjudged by the council of wise men as 
too ugly ever to remarry, this woman after due 
preparation was set apart with full ceremony as 
a tribal doctor. The new practitioner’s first 
patient was a squaw in the last stages of pul- 
monary tuberculosis. Heap-Choke made a care- 
ful examination of the sick woman by prodding 
her in the most tender parts of the body with a 
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hoe handle and formed the judgment that the 
best means of expelling the evil spirits would 
be to frighten them away. She accordingly shut 
herself up in the patient’s tent and howled and 
danced with much energy for a considerable 
length of time. But the demons were. nol 
impressed; neither could they be driven out by 
this method. Indeed, during the most belabored 
part of the dancing the sick woman died. 

Council Finds Evidence of Malpractice 

Fortunately for Heap-Choke, the bereaved 
husband was glad to get rid of his useless wife 
so expeditiously and did not bear down heavily 
upon the unsuccessful doctor. At the same 
time, however, the matter was deemed worthy 
of investigation by the council of wise men, who 
gave it as their unanimous opinion that the 
practitioner had been at fault for not intro- 
ducing a spirit-compelling medicine into the 
patient’s stomach. In spite of the fact, there- 
fore, that the death of a helpless and valueless 
squaw was not particularly a_ serious loss, 
Heap-Choke was advised that in the future she 
must apply every known method of treatment 
to those oppressed by demons. 

In about a fortnight some huntsmen brought 
into the camp a young warrior, who had been 
seriously injured in a fight with a grizzly bear. 
Heap-Choke took charge of the case. _ It 
appeared to her that the injured man’s condi- 
tion indicated the need of medicaments. The 
doctor, therefore, boiled together several kinds 
of weeds and to this mixture she added a hand- 
ful of burley leaf tobacco, four rattlesnake 
heads, a few worn out moccasins, seasoning the 
whole with a generous portion of cayenne 
pepper together with a little kerosene oil. The 
dosage of this concoction was a pint every half 
hour, and the patient, who had always met 
every enemy with face forward, did not flinch. 
But the treatment was not effective in driving 
away the evil spirits, and as he was taking the 
third dose the young man breathed his last. 

This unfortunate issue called for another 
meeting of the council. The members analyzed 
and tasted the medicine but could find no fault 
with it; as a matter of fact they pronounced it 
“big medicine.” They deemed it worth while, 
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however, to remind the doctor that she had been 
remiss in not howling and dancing. She was 
furthermore informed that in the opinion of the 
council the pow-wow treatment, in addition to 
the medicine, would have saved the patient's 
life. They then proceeded solemnly to warn 
Heap-Choke that if she should ever again neg- 
lect both pow-wow and medicine, the conse- 
quences would be disastrous. 

Shortly after this warning had been issued, 
the daughter of the big chief came down with 
an affection of the brain. Anxious to make a 
reputation and haunted by the monitions of the 
council, Heap-Choke in this case resorted to 
all known means of exorcism. She not only 
administered the medicine, which she had 
given the young warrior, but she secured a tin 
pan and pounded it for twenty-four hours in 
the sick girl’s tent, dancing and yelling all that 
time with might and main. Her 
and zeal won the admiration of everybody in 
the camp. No person could understand how 
the spirits could do otherwise than take their 
flight in the face of such fervency and _ skill. 
But, alack the day! The ghosts refused to 
budge, and the poor girl went to the land of 
happy squaws. 


earnestness 


Heap-Choke Pays the Penalty 


The council met for a third short session. Its 
findings were that since every patient applying 
to Heap-Choke for relief had succumbed, it was 
obvious that she had little or no power with 
the spirits. It was, therefore, deemed expedi- 
ent to continue her in office no longer, since she 
was apparently a menace to everybody in the 
community. There was but one recourse. 
Three strong men were commissioned to take 
the unsuccessful doctor outside the camp, shoot, 
scalp and bury her. This sentence was at once 
put into execution, and the position of spirit 
doctor was given to a more worthy person. 

This story is typical of the fate of the Piute 
doctor who fails. For if that person loses three 
patients, he is put to death. On the other hand, 
if he refuses to respond to a sick call, he is 
sometimes executed. He is, therefore, up 
against it on every side. 

(To be concluded in the next number.) 
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Mental 
quene 


by 


Max Levin. 


HE modern mental hygiene 

movement owes its origin to 

the pioneer work of an unusu- | 

ally gifted man who had him- | 
self gone through the tortures and 
agony of a severe mental breakdown. 
After a prolonged illness Clifford W. 
Seers recovered with the determi- 
nation that he would dedicate his life 
to the cause of humanity. He deter- 
mined to fight for more humane treatment of 
patients with mental disorders. He knew from 
personal experience that mental patients are 
not always treated with kindliness, and he bent 
his efforts in the direction of spreading the 
view that mental patients are people who are 
sick and therefore need kindly care and that 
they do not deserve punishment or other forms 
of unpleasant treatment. 

But, more important than this, Beers learned 
from his own experience that mental break- 
downs do not arise out of a clear sky. The 
healthy and well-balanced man does not as a 
rule suddenly develop the symptoms of a men- 
tal disorder. There is usually a period in which 
the disorder lurks in the background, making 
itself felt perhaps in changes in mood and dis- 
position, unhappiness, irritability, impaired 
efliciency, poor sleep, obscure physical symp- 
toms and in a variety of other ways. These 
symptoms are, as it were, the danger signals. 
They indicate that something is wrong some- 





Many types visit a mental hygiene clinic. 
cessful business man may feel discontented and thwarted, 
the goal of happiness always being just beyond his reach. 


Even the suc- 


where in the way the person is adjusting him- 
self to his surroundings. Beers felt that this 
is the time to treat the patient, not to wait until 
the actual break has occurred. Otherwise one 
is locking the stable door after the horse has 
been stolen. 

Of course, Beers was not alone in foreseeing 
that if we want to accomplish anything with 
mental patients we must start early. Psychia- 
trists at the end of the last century had already 
begun to realize that the mental breakdown is 
but the end result of a chain of events that 
began far back in childhood and infancy. Cer- 
tain experiences in early life, certain emotion- 
ally significant situations, certain difficulties in 
one’s relation to his family and other members 
of society, have influenced one’s ways of acting 
and thinking and feeling, so that each person 
is, in a very real sense, the product of his 
environment. As time goes on, either one 
makes a satisfactory adjustment or else condi- 
tions arise that render difficult the task of living 
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in a highly organized social community. In 
extreme cases a breakdown results. 

We see therefore that even before Beers’ time 
the psychiatric world was coming around to the 
present-day point of view of prevention and 
early treatment. Nevertheless it was Beers who 
had a vision of the future and who laid the 
plans for a practical program of mental hygi- 
ene, and it was largely through his efforts 
that the first mental hygiene society was estab- 
lished in Connecticut in 1906. Since then the 
movement has grown rapidly and today there 
are organizations devoted to mental hygiene in 
many parts of the world. 


The Search for Behavior Motives 


What does mental hygiene really mean? 
What are workers in the field of mental hygi- 
ene trying to accomplish? The answer is 
twofold. In the first place, they try to under- 
stand the processes whereby a person adjusts 
himself to his family and the social group. 
They try to discover the motives for human 
behavior. The title of a recent book by Dorsey 
states in few words the question that concerns 
mental hygiene: “Why We Behave Like 
Human Beings.” 

Nothing happens as a result of pure chance. 
Everything has its cause. Even the most trivial 
act—the whim of a child, the decision to go to 
the circus or to the baseball game, the dreams 
that occupy us when we are asleep—happens 
because something that went before made it 
happen. Naturally this applies with greater 
force to the more important activities of a per- 
son, such decisions as what vocation to adopt, 
whom to marry, the question of religion, our 
attitude to the people about us, and so on. Men- 
tal hygiene strives to understand how it comes 
that people act and think and feel as they do. 
The better we understand the reasons for 
human behavior, the more constructive will be 
our efforts to increase human efficiency and 
human happiness. 

The second great purpose of mental hygiene 
is to understand the difficulties that sometimes 
beset human beings. A person sometimes fails 
to do his best. He may be unable to find him- 
self or he may find it difficult to apply himself 
to the best advantage. He may be a failure 
economically. Or, in spite of economic success, 
he may be a discontented, unhappy person, who 
feels thwarted, who feels that the goal of happi- 
ness is always just beyond his reach. He may 
be disturbed by a variety of anxieties and fears, 
which induce in him a feeling of tension and 
rob him of that sense of inner peace that is 
necessary to happiness. He may be disturbed 
by feelings of guilt and self-reproach. He may 


be unable to act with the best judgment in cer- 
tain aspects of his life but on the contrary finds 
himself swayed unduly by fears and other emo- 
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lions that inhibit spontaneity. He may be 
abnormally sensitive, touchy to the point at 
which he cannot stand the least criticism. He 
may be of an unduly suspicious nature, mis- 
trustful, always ready to put a sinister interpre- 
tation on the acts of others, reading into them 
a meaning which is not really there but which 
arises from his own acutely sensitive make-up. 
He may be unable to accept his own place in 
society, doing his daily work unobtrusively and 
for its own sake, but must needs find for himself 
a place in the center of the stage and demand 
the constant attention of those about him. He 
may be unwilling to accept those restrictions 
that society demands of us as the price we must 
pay for the privileges and advantages that she 
gives us: that is, he may be a delinquent or a 
criminal. 


Modifying Human Frailties 


All these and more are the human problems 
to which mental hygiene devotes itself. Mental 
hygiene seeks to determine how these frailties 
of human nature come to be and how to modify 
them. 

The human problems with which mental 
hygiene concerns itself are met with wherever 
there are people. One meets them in_ the 
schools, in the courts, in the hospital and out- 
patient department, in the factory and shop, 
and in the social service bureau. The social 
service organization, which concerns itself with 
practically every variety of human feeling, is 
perhaps the most keenly alive to the need of 
studying and understanding the people whom it 
tries to help. It is for this reason that mental 
hygiene departments are often made a part of 
community health centers for the use of constit- 
uent agencies. 

Social work in recent years has adopted a 
philosophy quite different from that of twenty- 
five years ago. Formerly the social worker used 
to concern himself with giving money to the 
poor man and with trying to improve the condi- 
tions of life, such as by legislation for better 
housing. As time went on, it was found that in 
many cases this approach failed to meet the 
crux of the problem. In many cases of poverty, 
the difficulty is not so much with society as 
with the client himself. Excluding those cases 
of poverty due to physical illness, the death of 
the provider and to extrinsic social factors such 
as prolonged unemployment, there remains a 
large group in which the condition is apparently 
due to some factor inherent in the personality 
of the individual. While he has a sound body 
he does not have the stability that enables men 
to seek a job and to hold it. Obviously to treat 
such a man by giving him money and a better 
house to live in is palliative but not corrective. 
What such a man needs is an effort to under- 
stand the psychologic mechanisms at work, to 
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unravel the influences that have combined to 
make him dependent. It is for this reason that 
social work has found it necessary to enlist the 
aid of mental hygiene. 

The problems that bring clients to the mental 
hygiene department of a community health cen- 
ler are many and varied and are by no means 
confined to economic inadequacy. Not a few 
adults are referred to a mental hygiene depart- 
ment because of inability to get along smoothly 
with their fellows. Domestic discord often has 
a mental basis. Such symptoms as excitability, 
or what is often spoken of as “nervousness,” 
anxiety, depression, inability to sleep, bring per- 
sons to seek relief. 
Should Correct Maladjustments in Childhood 

lor every ten adults examined in a certain 
mental hygiene department, approximately 
fifteen children are seen. This is in line with 
the tendency of mental hygiene to look for and 
to correct maladjustments in the young rather 
than to wail till the person grows into a com- 
paratively inflexible adult. Children may be 
referred to the department by any of the social 
agencies that care for them in their own homes, 
private foster homes, institutions, or day nurs- 
cries. 

Some of these children have unwholesome 
personality traits, such as shyness, stubborn- 
ness, timidity, fears, inferiority feelings, jeal- 
ousy, excessive day-dreaming, restlessness and 
inattentiveness. Others have activities of an 
antisocial nature, such as lying, stealing, bully- 
ing, destructiveness and sexual problems. A 
third group consists of those with poor habit 
formation, such as poor eating habits, thumb- 
sucking, bed-wetting and insufficient sleep. A 
fourth group has difficulties in learning: some 
of these children are of less than average intelli- 
gence and have trouble learning anything, 
while others are of normal intelligence but 
nevertheless have dilliculty with one or more 
school subjects. Another group consists of chil- 
dren who have nothing wrong with them but 
who need vocational guidance. 

Whatever the difficulty is, a thorough study 
should be made of the child or adult. This 
includes an investigation of his family, his 
environment, his life history and the evolution 
of his personality. Particular attention is paid 
lo the family setting in which the patient grew 
up, the attitude of parents toward each other 
and toward the patient, the attitude of the 
patient toward his brothers and sisters and 
friends, the training he has received at home, 
and the crucial life experiences that may have 
set their stamp on his developing personality. 
Inquiry is made into the development of the 
specific problems in an effort to learn the exact 
time at which these problems first appeared, 
so that it is possible to reconstruct the life of 
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the patient as a chain of events and in terms of 
cause and effect. 

A large proportion of the patients should be 
given psychologic examinations in which their 
intelligence is rated and capacity for perform- 
ance gaged. All patients should have physical 
and neurologic examinations and arrangements 
should be made for necessary special consul- 
tations and laboratory tests. 


Family Is Often at Fault 


In an extremely large proportion of the chil- 
dren examined for behavior problems, the prob- 
lem is found to reside not only in the child but 
also in the rest of the family, particularly the 
parents. In many cases, the problem of the 
child is a direct reaction to an abnormal situa- 
lion created by maladjusted parents. This, 
indeed, should not surprise us. The child is 
born into the world endowed with a few instinc- 
live ways of acting, which are more or less fixed 
by nature, and in addition to that with a vast 
capacity for learning and being trained. How 
he reacts in later life will depend on how his 
sarly environment has trained him to react. If 
his early life was spent in a happy home, free 
from tension, where he was wanted and 
accepted and where he was brought up with 
kindness and intelligence, the chances are that 
he will become a stable individual. On _ the 
other hand, if he was raised in a home in which 
friction was the rule, in which he was rejected, 
or in which thwarted parents used him as an 
avenue for the working out of their own emo- 
tional drives, an unstable foundation has been 
laid with the result that problems of one sort 
or another may manifest themselves later in 
life. 

A boy, recently seen, was found to have an 
overweening ambition to become a professional 
musician, although it was apparent that his 
musical talents were limited. Investigation dis- 
closed the fact that the ambition was fostered 
largely by the boy’s father, a man who had 
himself started out in life as a musician but 
had failed. The father was determined to com- 
pensate for his own failure by making of his son 
a musician, oblivious to the fact that he was 
trying to put a square peg into a round hole. 
One sees, therefore, that to understand a child 
one must in many cases first understand his 
parents. 

A thorough study of the factors in a given 
situation will indicate to what extent modifi- 
‘ation is possible. In some cases the situation 
seems hopeless, certain immovable factors block 
the road to improvement. In other cases it is 
possible, by patiently working with the indi- 
vidual and his family, to effect a more whole- 
some social relationship and to improve his 
capacity to adjust himself to life’s demands. 
That is the task of mental hygiene. 
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SIMPLE LESSONS in 


lawman Anatomy. 


HE part of the ali- 

mentary canal 

above the abdomen. 

a portion 16 inches 
long, seizes food, chews it, 
swallows it and carries it 
to the stomach. The part 
of the canal in the abdo- 
men, a portion 28 feet long, 
does the rest. It makes 
meat and bread and vegetables—all kinds of 
food—into fluids, which then go to blood and 
lymph as perfect fluid fuel or building material 
for all the living body cells. A little indigestible 
residue is excreted. 

These processes are called digestion, absorp- 
tion and excretion. They are marvelous per- 
formances. To make bread and beefsteak into 
such a fluid would be too heavy a task for the 
best equipped chemical laboratory in the world. 
Days of effort with all the latest equipment 
and a large staff would result in failure. The 
alimentary canal in the abdomen does the job 
in thirty-six hours. 





A Great Tubular Factory 


The alimentary canal is automatic and works 
while we sleep. It takes in the raw material at 
one end and runs it through its great tubular 
factory. The tube has to be long, as_ the 
processes are many. In man the alimentary 
canal is five times as long as the body; in cattle 
it is twenty times as long as their bodies. It 
works all the time, but not always at the same 
rate, for we give it raw material at our meals 
three times a day. To handle one meal, a day 
and a half is required. Automatic chemical 
retorts make the chemicals and pour them in as 
required. There is also a fermenting vat. 

The canal contains ring valves which operate 
by expanding or contracting. It has an auto- 
matic electric signal system like a telegraph, an 
automatic electric forwarding system like an 
elevator (only the tube is not vertical), an auto- 
matic postal system, and a great warehouse in 
which almost finished products are stored pend- 
ing demand. It has also its own police force 


and squad of scavengers. 

A general view of this long tubular factory 
appears in figure 69 (October number) and in 
figure 99. 


Its main parts are stomach (11 inches 


Bh. C. H. Harvey 


Lesson X 


Tue ALIMENTARY CANAL 
IN THE ABDOMEN 


long), small intestine 

feet long) with liver and 
pancreas as extensions 
from its upper part, large 
inlesline (5 feet long), and 
rectum (5 inches long). 
One general plan of archi- 
tecture runs through ils 
whole length, just as it does 
in the esophagus (fig. 84, 


November number). Inside is mucous mem- 
brane, then a layer of loose connective tissue 
with muscularis mucosae, then the muscular 


coat with inner circular and outer longitudinal 
layers. Connective tissue holds it all together 
and is somewhat condensed outside the muscle 
to make an envelope for the whole tube. 

Two important features characterize the 
abdominal part of the tube: First, the inner 
tube of mucous membrane is thin; it consists 
of only one layer of cells about 4 99, inch thick, 
whereas there were from twelve to fifteen lay- 
ers of cells in the mucous membrane of mouth 
and esophagus. Second, there is added as an 
outer casing, outside all other coats, a smooth, 
shiny, slippery peritoneal membrane which sur- 
rounds most of the tube and attaches it to the 
posterior wall of the abdomen (fig. 91). The 
upper part of the tube—stomach and 5 inches 
of small intestine—is also attached to the 
anterior wall of the abdomen (fig. 65, Sep- 
tember number). 


A Meal Is 
The stomach (fig. 92) is a digestive sack in 
which an ordinary meal stays about four hours. 
It is 11 inches long, 4% inches wide and weighs 
144 ounces. It can hold one quart of contents. 
It is movable. When it is empty and the body 
is lying down, as at 4 o’clock in the morning, 
it is in the position shown in figures 65 and 99. 
When moderately full and the body is standing 
up, as at 2 o’clock in the afternoon, it is in the 
position shown in figure 93. At other times it 
is in all sorts of intermediate positions. 

The upper half of the stomach is wider than 
the lower. It receives the food not at the top, 
but on its right side, where the esophagus opens 
in (fig. 92). The first food received in an 
empty stomach spreads out over the whole sur- 
face of the mucous membrane. Foods received 


Four Hours in Stomach 
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Fig. 91.—Part of the small intestine showing peritoneal coat, the 
two layers of muscular coat, arteries and lymph vessels. (From 
Jordan and Ferguson, Textbook of Histology, D. Appleton & Co.) 





Fig. 92.—Stomach hardened in formaldehyde, 

while in the body; A, seen from in front; B, 

seen from behind. (From Cunningham, Anat- 
omy, William Wood and Company.) 
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Fig. 93.—Full stomach as seen by the x-ray. The subject 


aS ~osrga ’ OI ge: 3 be: : mucous membrane of 
at sins Blakiste a Es Ley Seen stomach glands are drawn; at the left a lymph nodule appears. 
oU > = . “2a ~ . 7. ~ . 
on.; Vagnified 17 times. (From Braus, Human Anatomy, Springer.) 
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Fig. 96.—The circular 
folds of the mucous 
membrane of the je- 
junum, small intestine, 
Fig. 95.—Section of the stom- sccor Abani Bi 

ach showing where the first, ‘ “ia =o 

second and third parts of a 

meal are placed when they 

arrive in the stomach. The 

part eaten first is black. 

(From Howell, Physiology, 

W. 2B. Saunders Company.) 
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later, such as desserts, go to the center of the 
stomach and are not in contact with the mucous 
membrane for some time. The mucous mem- 
brane is extensive enough to be a complicte 
lining even when the stomach is distended to 
the maximum. Ordinarily it is much wrinkled 
and folded (fig. 94). It consists of a layer of 
rather large cells about %o9 inch thick. It is 
not a continuous flat membrane but dips into 
the underlying connective tissue to form the 
lining of deep pits or wells shaped like long 
narrow test tubes. These are the glands. There 
are 25,000,000 of them in the stomach, according 
to Toldt. The mass of these glands gives the 
mucous membrane an apparent thickness of 
¥%>5 inch. 

These glands are chemical retorts, making 
hydrochloric acid, pepsin, rennet and mucus, 
and pouring them out when we taste or smell 
or even think of food. There is a telegraph 
system from mouth, nose and brain to the 
stomach glands. The glands continue to secrete 
as long as there is food of a certain kind in the 
lower part of the stomach. 


Main Function of Stomach 


The main function of the stomach is diges- 
tion of protein or nitrogenous food. Fats and 
carbohydrates are little affected by its juices. 
The digestion of protein is a slow and complex 
process. First, it is treated with acid and fer- 
ment, later with other ferments without acid. 
The stomach is the acid chamber of the diges- 
tive section of the factory. In it the food 
becomes a fairly fluid mass (chyme), which is 
then passed along the tubular factory to the 
small intestine for further treatment. There is 
little absorption in the stomach. Water is not 
absorbed. Some fluids, such as alcohol, are 
absorbed and some of the products of protein 
digestion. 

Outside the mucous membrane is the loose 
connective tissue, which allows the mucous 
membrane to wrinkle. It fills the spaces 
between the glands and carries to them their 
blood supply in tiny arteries and capillaries. 
It carries also a network of nerves, the stomach 
telegraph office which delivers to the glands 
messages received from the head and other 
sending offices. It carries also veins and 
lymphatics, which carry away any absorbed 
fluid. 

The muscular coat of the stomach is strong 
and active. It consists of the inner circular and 
outer longitudinal layers that are everywhere 
in the canal. In addition, it has in the upper 
half a third innermost layer of oblique fibers. 
The circular fibers are thickened at the open- 
ings to make ring valves. The upper one 


around the lower end of the esophagus is usu- 
ally closed. 
able mass of food in the esophagus. 


It opens when there is a consider- 
That is 
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done by an automatic touch-button mechanism 
worked through the nerves. 

Food goes through pharynx and esophagus 
in a fraction of a second. It is held up for 
two or three seconds at this ring. Then the gale 
opens for a moment and closes again. ‘This 
closed gate keeps the stomach contents down. 
Otherwise pressure on the stomach or abdomen 


would make them regurgitate food into our 
mouths. Sometimes they do—in vomiting. 


Messages from nose or mouth (bad smells or 
tastes), from the brain, from the stomach itself, 
from the inner ear (sea-sickness), from the 
uterus (vomiting of pregnancy), and many 
other parts will cause this gate to expand and 
open, and vomiting follows. 


Why It Is Better to Dine than to Eat 

The opening into the small intestine is called 
the pylorus. Around it another thickening of 
circular muscle makes the strongest and most 
tireless ring valve in the body. Pressure will 
not make it open; it has the opposite effect. 
Only when the degree of fluidity and of acidity 
of the stomach contents is right will it open. 
From time to time it does open and lets a little 
acid fluid through. Usually both ring valves 
are closed and then the stomach is a closed sac. 

The lower half of the stomach is much the 
more active part. Its circular muscles contract 
periodically. A wave of constriction passes 
from the middle down to the pylorus every 
fifteen seconds—four of them each minute. 
These waves churn the contents and mix them 
thoroughly with the acid and pepsin. The 
movements are automatic but the brain can 
influence them. Anger, fear and worry stop 
them. Cheerfulness and a happy environment 
make them more effective. That is why it is 
better to dine than to eat. The habit of dressing 
for dinner has a sound physiologic basis. 

The upper wider part of the stomach is a food 
reservoir containing some gas (swallowed air?) 
which acts as an air cushion against which the 
breathing movements of the diaphragm work. 
The part of a meal first eaten is spread over 
the surface of the mucous membrane and 
becomes saturated with acid and pepsin. The 
dessert remains in the center, unaffected by the 
acid (fig. 95). In this central part, which 
remains alkaline, the ptyalin of the saliva con- 
tinues to work perhaps for an hour. This fer- 
ment works on carbohydrates, leading water 
into starch molecules and so making sugars of 
them. Fats and carbohydrates are not digested 
in acid. This explains why we have found it 
better to eat proteins (meat, peas and beans) 
as the first part of a dinner, and fats and carbo- 
hydrates (cream and sweet things) as dessert. 

The second part of the alimentary tube in the 
abdomen is the small intestine. It is the most 
important part. It is a tube 23 feet long and 
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14) inches wide. Its capacity is about 3 quarts. 
Its work is digestion and absorption and the 
warehousing of the product not immediately 
needed. Digestion is more active in its upper 
part and lessens toward the lower end; absorp- 
tion takes place throughout its length. The 
liver is the warehouse; it is an extension from 
the small intestine, connected with it by its duct 
(bile duct) only 4 inches beyond the stomach. 
The duct of the pancreas comes in at the same 
door. 

For convenience we give three names to this 
long tube, duodenum (first 11 inches), jejunum 
(next 8 or 9 feet), ileum 
(last 13 or 14 feet). The 
duodenum lies against 
the posterior wall of the 
abdomen and has_ be- 
come adherent to it. 
The other parts are 
freely movable. It takes 
the stomach four hours 
to dispose of a meal; 
likewise it takes four 
hours for food to get 
through the small intes- 


tine—-276 inches in 240 
minutes. 
The mucous mem- 


brane accomplishes the 
work of digestion and 
absorption It is a single 
layer of small cells and 
is not quite %4oo9 inch 
thick. It is not a plain 
flat membrane. Absorption is proportional to 
the amount of absorbing surface and in a large 
animal the absorbing surface must be enor- 
mous. That is why the small intestine is so 
long, four times as long as the body in man, 
and the surface is greatly increased by two 
special devices. First are the circular folds 
(fig. 96). These are large and numerous in the 
duodenum and jejunum, smaller in the ileum. 
There are nearly 900 altogether and they more 
than double the surface. Second are the villi 
(fig. 97). These tiny finger-like projections 
cover all the mucous membrane, giving it the 
appearance of velvet. They are most numerous 
in the duodenum, where there are about 20,000 
per square inch. There are several million 
altogether. This device increases the total sur- 
face enormously, the absorbing surface in the 
small intestine having been calculated at about 
1,700 square inches without allowance for villi, 
and at about 8,800 square inches, or 60 square 
feet, with such allowance. 

Food is passed into the intestine from the 
stomach in large amounts toward the end of 
gastric digestion. The protein is already partly 
digested. The presence of food in the small 


intestine causes its chemical retorts to pour out 


Fig. 97.—Piece of the duodenum, showing 
circular folds and villi. Magnified 17 times. 
(From Braus, Human Anatomy, Springer.) 
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their products. These are mucus and enzymes. 
The latter are minute bits of colloidal matter, 
which are able to lead water into food mole- 
cules, break them up and thus change them into 
absorbable fluids. The little chemical retorts 
in which enzymes are formed are called glands. 
Those of the intestine are smaller than those of 
the stomach. There are about 4,000,000 of them. 
They produce enzymes of several kinds and 
they act on all kinds of food—protein, fat and 
carbohydrate. But there are not enough in the 
intestinal wall, so there are two extensions of 
the chemical factory—the pancreas and liver. 













Fig. 98.—Below, the absorbing 
cells from a villus of a white 
rat. B is a goblet cell and L 
a wandering cell. The spaces 
surrounding the attached ends 
of the cells are shown clearly. 
Magnified about 1,000 times. 
(From Macklin after Schaeppi, 
Cowdrey’s Cytology, Hoeber.) 


Both the pancreas and the liver are enormous 
glands, each furnishing about a pint of chemical 
fluid daily. They pour their product in near 
the beginning of the small intestine, so it can 
act in bulk upon the food at once. The pan- 
creatic secretion helps digest proteins, fats and 
carbohydrates; the liver secretion (bile) helps 
digest fats. 

The help of the pancreas is called in a 
peculiar way—not by telegraphic messages such 
as the nerves transmit in many other places but 
rather by a postal communication. The pres- 
ence of food in the bowel makes the cells of its 
glands give up to the blood a substance called 
secretin. This is handled like a letter in the 
mails. It is carried everywhere through all the 
blood vessels but is given up only to the pan- 
creas. This postal service is automatic; for 
there is no one to read an address. Perhaps the 
secretin can go into no cells but pancreas cells, 
like a key that fits only one lock. 
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The exact method of working of this service 
is unknown. It was discovered by Bayliss and 
Starling, English physiologists, in 1904. They 
called the substances put into the blood, “mes- 
sages” (hormones). They were first to make 
the comparison with a postoffice system. Such 
messages are sent by intestine, stomach, thyroid 
and by the ductless glands in general. They 
always reach the proper destination. When 
the pancreas receives its message (secretin), it 
immediately comes to the aid of the duodenal 
section of the factory on which the heavy 
demand for work has occasioned the message, 
‘and it pours in large quantities of digestive 
chemicals at the time and place of need. 


Thin Membrane Between Us and Death 


The glands in the pits make the digestive 
chemicals, but absorption is effected by the cells 
on the general surface and on the villi: These 
cells (fig. 98) are placed side by side to form 
a continuous membrane about 60 square feet 
in total area. This absorbing membrane con- 
tains five million million such cells. It is a 
sieve—a living sieve for liquids—letting some 
through and keeping some out. It seems almost 
to exercise discrimination. Those that get 
through pass through the substance of the cells, 
not between them. It is not easy for anything 
to pass between the cells, for their edges—next 
to the inside of the bowel—are cemented 
together. All kinds of solid and fluid substances 
are in the bowel, the halfway stages of diges- 
tion (or indigestion) of anything swallowed, as 
well as fluids that are end-products; that is, 
completely digested. 
Some of these sub- 
stances would be poi- 
sonous if they got in. 
But they don’t—in 
health—for the mem- 
brane will not let them 
pass. 

This thin membrane 
has a great responsi- 
bility. In many ships 
a steel plate % inch 
thick is all there is 
between the passen- 
gers and death. In 
our intestines this 
membrane, 909 inch 
thick, is all there is 
between us and sick- 
ness or death. The 
membrane is not al- 
ways healthy and effi- 
cient and thus it 
becomes the grand 
portal of disease, espe- 
cially the degenerative 
diseases of ripe age. 





have been removed. 








Fig. 99.—Anterior view of stomach and intestines. 


(From 


P. Blakiston’s Son and Company.) 
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A little indigestion each day for years, a few 
drops of noxious fluids let through each day 

the effects are cumulative; after years these 
slow poisons harden the arteries, impair the 
kidneys and irreparably injure the spinal cord. 


The Five Million Million Absorbing Cells 


Each absorbing cell (fig. 98) is columnar but 
is soft and pliable. As the villi writhe slowly 
about, the cells in the membrane covering them 
change their shape slightly. They are peg 
shaped—bigger next to the bowel cavity and 
smaller at the attached end. The free surface 
is covered by a sievelike disk made of parallel 
rods. These border disks are united at their 
edges into a general cuticle lining the whole 
membrane. The narrow end is attached to the 
underlying connective tissue by little processes. 
Spaces exist between the narrow attached ends. 
These spaces are continuous with one another, 
making a great system of spaces full of fluid 
surrounding the inner part of all these cells. 
Into this space the cells pass the fluid food they 
have absorbed—proteins broken up into simpler 
molecules, fats broken up into water-soluble 
fatty acids and glycerin and recombined into 
the fat peculiar to the human body, and carbo- 
hydrates changed into some form of sugar. 
From this space the blood and lymph capil- 
laries take up these foods and carry them to all 
the cells of the body. 

The membrane has in it some other cells. In 
figure 98 appears a goblet cell. It is full of 
mucus, which it pours out from time to time to 
keep the solid indigestible residues of food 
lubricated. There are 
lymph nodules in the 
small intestine like 
those of the esophagus, 
and they come into the 
most intimate relation 
with the absorbing 
cells. In them lymph 
cells grow up and be- 
come wandering cells; 
one such cell is shown 
in figure 98 L. These 
Ivmph nodules are 
perhaps developing 
and training stations 
for police and scaven- 
ger squads. Some 
things are thrown out. 
Thus salts of metals in- 
jected hypodermically 
are excreted largely by 
the bowel. Probably 


the scavenger cells, 
which can force their 


way between ihe intes- 
tinal cells, carry some 
of them out. 


Part 
of the transverse colon and most of the small intestine 


Morris after Rauber-Kopsch, 
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The muscular coat of the small intestine is 
strong, especially in the upper part. Waves of 
peristalsis move the food along. They are 
intermittent and move the food only a little way 
ata time. Between these waves rhythmic local 
contractions churn the food and break it up 
into small masses. These flow together again 
and are again broken up. Thus all parts of it 
are brought into the most intimate contact with 
the digestive juices. 

The outer peritoneal coat gives the small 
intestine a smooth, slippery surface, which per- 
mits its coils to move freely without friction 
with one another or with the abdominal walls. 

Large Intestine Is Fermenting Vat 

The third part of the tubular alimentary fac- 
tory is the large intestine (figs. 65 and 99). Only 
reptiles, birds and mammals have a large intes- 
tine; fishes and amphibia do not. The large 
intestine is the fermenting vat of the factory; it 
handles relatively indigestible residues, and 
requires much time to do it. Food stays in it 
from twenty-four to forty-eight hours. It is 
56 inches long and has a diameter of 3 inches 
at its commencement and 1% inches at its termi- 
nation. It has ascending, transverse and de- 
scending parts, with two bends, the hepatic 
bend on the right side and the splenic bend on 
the left side. 

Professor Keith has aptly illustrated the work- 
ing of the large intestine by comparison with 
the old placer gold mines. These mines were 
sloping troughs with a carpet on the bottom. 
A stream of water ran along them. Gold bear- 
ing gravel was put in at the upper end, and the 
heavy pure gold sank into the carpet and was 
later removed. But some combined gold did 
not sink. It was in the “tailings.” Later gold was 
removed from the tailings by other methods. 
The small intestine is like the trough. Com- 
pletely digested food is absorbed by its mucous 
membrane, but some food remains in the tail- 
ings. In the higher animals the large intestine 
at the end of the factory breaks up the tailings 
by bacterial fermentation. The food is mostly 
carbohydrate and the bacteria make sugars of 
it. These are absorbed before the bacteria that 
swarm in the large intestine can eat them up. 

There is a valve at the place where the small 
intestine opens into the colon, so there is no 
regurgitation. The small intestine does not 
open into the end of it, but into the side near 
the end (fig. 99). Thus there is a blind terminal 
portion called the cecum. The function of the 
cecum is interesting. Professor Keith suggests 
that it holds the “mother” bacteria. When 
vinegar was made at home by bacterial fer- 
mentation, it was customary to keep some of 
the liquor as “mother” to start the next vinegar 
making. So, when the ascending colon passes 


on its partially fermented contents along with 
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the bacteria, some of the latter are left behind 
in the cecum as “mother” for the bacteria that 
are to act on the next food consignment. 

The mucous membrane contains many glands 
but no villi. The absorbing cells take up water 
and sugar solutions with great rapidity. 

The muscular coat of the large intestine is 
peculiar in that the outer longitudinal layer is 
assembled into three narrow ribbons which run 
along the whole length of it (fig. 99). Between 
the ribbons the longitudinal coat is practically 
absent. The circular coat is continuous. The 
contraction of the long muscular ribbons pro- 
duces a series of pouches between the ribbons. 
The food coming into the vat is fluid, but the 
absorption of water soon thickens it to a paste. 
This fills the pouches, and the contraction of 
the circular fibers churns it up in them, so the 
bacteria can act on it thoroughly. The food 
moves along slowly. It takes from twenty-four 
to thirty-six hours to traverse it. Usually the 
filling of the stomach causes a_ telegraphic 
message to be sent to the muscle of the colon, 
‘ausing it to become active, and a mass move- 
ment of its contents from one of its three parts 
into the next part is effected. 

From the descending colon, the bowel con- 
tent is passed into the rectum. This occurs by 
one of the mass movements that usually follow 
meals. The presence of this mass in the rectum 
sets into action a “touch button” nervous 
mechanism, which makes the muscles of the 
descending colon, of the rectum and of the 
abdominal walls contract vigorously, and which 
at the same time brings about the relaxation of 
the lowermost ring valve in the tubular factory. 
This effects the expulsion of the wholly indi- 
gestible residue. This lowermost ring valve is 
not entirely automatic. By telegraphic mes- 
sages from the brain (will), it can ‘be held 
closed, even against an automatic urge to open. 


Liver Is Great Food Storehouse 


The lymph vessels that leave the alimentary 
canal (fig. 91) will be described in the special 
article dealing with the lymphatic system. They 
‘arry away all the fat that is absorbed. Every 
vein that leaves any part of the alimentary 
canal in the abdomen goes to the liver. These 
veins carry to the liver all the food absorbed 
by the blood capillaries of stomach, small 
intestines and pancreas, and large intestine. 
That means they carry all the nitrogenous and 
carbohydrate products of digestion—meats, 
sugars and starches. This food is stored in the 
liver until needed, and then it is given up to 
the other veins that leave the liver and go via 
the general blood circulation to all the body 
cells. The liver is therefore the great food 
storehouse. It is of course a live storehouse, 
and in it some final steps are taken to make the 
food ready for consumption by the tissues. 
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HOW HARMFUL IS NOISE? 


HEN we are sick many noises seem to dis- 
tress us that pass almost unnoticed when 
we are well. When a delegation from the 
British Medical Association asked the Minister 
of Health to undertake the prevention of 
noxious noises, this unsympathetic gentleman 
wanted statistics to prove that noise is unhealth- 
ful. Statistics could not be found! Every doc- 
tor knows, however, that there are many 
patients for whom quiet is essential to recovery. 
At present the Edinburgh corporation is pro- 
moting a bill in the British parliament which 
will give it legal powers to get rid of “noise 
affecting injuriously, or calculated to affect 
injuriously, the health of the inhabitants. “a 
The Minister of Transport in the new British 
government has issued a circular to motorists 
asking them not to use “exceptionally strident 
and disturbing” horns. 

Probably the most successful way to fight 
noise is to regard it as a nuisance. Then it 
comes in the same category as bad smells. The 
fact that it is not easy to prove that smells are 
injurious to health does not make us tolerant 
to those who are responsible for them. 





THE SEARCH FOR YOUTH 


N SOME respects man is a creature of para- 

doxes. By sanitation and prevention of dis- 
‘ase he has increased the span of his life; in so 
doing he has increased the death rate from can- 
cer, since a larger proportion of the population 
reaches the later age period in which this dis- 
-ase is more prevalent. By his invention of the 
telegraph and the telephone, of the automobile 
and the airplane, of the phonograph and the 
radio, of the moving picture and the “talkie,” 
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he has increased the enjoyment to be obtained 
during his longer span of life, and by business 
organization and greater business efliciency he 
has increased his ability to earn the money 
with which to obtain the more numerous enjoy- 
ments possible to him. But by the increasing 
multiplicity of his pleasures and by the greate 
drive of his work, he subjects himself to a 
greater number of stimuli per given unit of 
time and to a greater wear and tear of his 
tissues, which make his added years older than 
they should be and make him less capable of 
enjoying his pleasures. 

The late Sir William Osler created consider- 
able comment in the press when, on retirement 
from the professorship of medicine in the Johns 
Hopkins University, he was quoted as advo- 
cating that man little after 40 
and should be chloroformed when he reached 
the age of 60. This impression was 
on the following statement in his 
tory address: “I have two fixed 
known to my friends, harmless obsessions with 
which I sometimes bore them, but which have 
a direct bearing upon this important problem 
the problem being his retirement from an 
active university position at the comparatively 
arly age of 56). The first is the comparative 
uselessness of men above 40 years of age. This 
may seem shocking, and yet read aright the 
world’s history bears out the statement.” He 
clarified the situation later by explaining that 
his metaphoric manner of speaking meant that 
he believed that men reached the limit of cre- 
ative original work before the age of 40.) An 
equally pessimistic view has been expressed 
much more recently by D. J. McCarthy, pro- 
fessor of medical jurisprudence at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, who maintains that 
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man’s usefulness is over when his period of 
reproductive activity is over and that nature 
throws him over after he reaches 50. Before 
that time, the forces of nature are allied against 
disease; after 50 man has to struggle against 
nature itself. Reiterating Osler’s dictum, he 
says, “It is during the period between, say, 20 
and 50, that all the great creative feats are per- 
formed by men.” He doubts the value of those 
years beyond 50 which have been added to the 
span of life. 

Such a pessimistic point of view, although 
shared also by those modern philosophers who 
belittle the supposed marvels of the present 
machine age and who feel that cultural devel- 
opment has been retarded by materialistic and 
mechanistic advancement, is not accepted by 
the majority of human beings. The average 
man desires many years beyond 50, but he 
desires also suflicient youthfulness of mind and 
body to enjoy those years. The longing for life 
and for continued youth in later life are proba- 
bly as old as man himself. The cravings are 
reflected in the doctrines of immortality and 
transmigration of the soul, which are an essen- 
tial part of many religions. That part of the 
Faust legend which relates to the barter of the 
soul for the pleasures and power of youth 
antedates Gounod and Goethe and Lessing and 
Christopher Marlowe. Ponce de Leon’s search 
for the fountain of youth led him to a land of 
perpetual sunshine, but not of perpetual youth. 
Man’s search for youth continues, but is still in 
vain. 

In recent years the search has engaged the 
attention of the scientist. By surgical pro- 
cedures, mysteriously referred to in the news- 
papers as “gland operations” and “gland 
transplantations,” some physiologists have at- 
tempted to restore youth to the bodily and men- 
tally, naturally or prematurely, aged. The 
exact value of such procedures is something for 
the unbiased medical scientist to determine and 
the determination is not easy because of the 
psychic elements involved. What is known, 
from carefully conducted experiments on lower 
animals, is that the tissue changes that are sup- 
posed to be the basis of the operations for 
rejuvenation do not actually occur. 

Thus far most such attempts at rejuvenation, 
based on operations on the sex glands, have 
been limited to men, in whom the functional 
activity of these glands normally persists to a 
much later age period than in woman. Although 
“Black Oxen,” a novel popular a few years ago, 
had as its central theme the operative rejuvena- 
tion of a woman, the procedure, except for 
occasional attempts at ovarian transplantation 
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to avert premature menopause after necessary 
surgical operations, is not applied to women. 
Other methods for bringing about rejuvenation 
are the injection of the blood serum of the 
young bull, as carried out by Busquet of France, 
and the injection of the blood serum of healthy 
young human beings, the method of Jaworski, 
also of France. The great advantage claimed 
for these procedures is that they are applicable 
to women as well as to men. 

It is difficult to see the rationale of either 
method. There is no scientific proof that young 
blood, whether of the bull or of the human 
being, contains any youth-giving properties. 
Neither method is new, although put forth as 
the product of the past few years. Essentially 
such methods are of the nature of sympathetic 
magic. Blood transfusion, now an everyday 
surgical procedure for the restoration of the 
quantity of blood, was based on the idea of the 
transfer to the human being of the supposed 
magic life-giving properties of the blood of 
lower animals. In the early history of blood 
transfusion it is related that one of the popes 
received a transfusion of lamb’s blood, with the 
aim not only of prolonging life, but also of 
restoring the vigor of youth, for which reason 
a lamb rather than a sheep was used. 

The only search for youth that has any 
promise of success is the retention of youth. 
This is possible through care in the habits of 
life and through attention to the prevention of 
the “wear and tear” diseases that characterize 
the advancing years of life. Youth once lost 
cannot be restored by any known means at 
present atour command. The best assurance of 
long life and of the youthfulness to enjoy it, 
other than care in the preservation of health, 
is an ancestry characterized by longevity free 
of the infirmities of old age. 


INTERNAL SNAKES 


PHYSICIANS are constantly astonished at the 
average man’s ignorance of his own anatomy 
and physiology; in other words, of the way he 
is made and of the manner in which his organs 
function. Time and again newspapers report 
that human beings have died of pleurisy of the 
kidneys, whereas the tissue of the pleura is the 
lining of the chest cavity and “pleurisy” refers 
only to inflammation of that tissue. Again 
newspapers will report the finding of gallstones 
in the bladder, whereas gallstones are associ- 
ated with bile and the bladder referred to is 
the urinary bladder and not the gallbladder. 
One of the most frequent errors in news- 
paper reports has to do with the development 
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in the interior of the human body of all sorts 
of lizards, frogs, fishes and reptiles. There is 
the story of the girl who coughed hoarsely for 
several days and suddenly ejected a frog as the 
result of having swallowed a frog’s egg in some 
water. There is the tale just reported from 
Porto Rico of the native who gave birth sud- 
denly to five lizards. There is the account of 
the young woman who has just returned from 
a famous clinic where it was found that she 
had in her interior a large snake, the reptile 
having developed, apparently, as the result of 
her having swallowed at some time a snake’s 
egg. 

It is difficult to account for these strange 
legends. Apparently they are not mere fig- 
ments of the imagination but have basis in some 
fact not fully explained to the observer or not 
understood by the person who reports the tale 
to the press. No doubt the picture of a rubber 
tube inserted into the stomach may have the 
appearance of a snake. No doubt the excretion 
of an occasional tapeworm may give rise after 
considerable gossip to some of the stories thal 
have been mentioned. It is more diflicull to 
account for the ejection of the frog. Symbol- 
ism, however, might well explain the analogy 
between the coughing up of the frog and the 
hoarse bark of the patient with laryngitis. 

It should be realized that fishes, frogs or ani- 
mals in general cannot live long in the human 
stomach. The contents of the stomach are con- 
stantly being mixed about and are subjected 
to the action of gastric juice, which contains 
sufficient hydrochloric acid to destroy living 
organisms. A frog or a snake, once established 
in such a habitat, would not be likely to lie 
quietly while such processes are carried on. 
Should it attempt anything in the nature of 
activity the stomach would reject it promptly. 
In the human intestine parasitic worms fre- 
quently locate themselves and develop. These 
worms are definitely limited to such species as 
tapeworms, roundworms, pinworms and hook- 
worms. Such parasites are not to be confused 
in any way with such forms as the frog and the 
lizard. They live as parasites in the human 
being, and they can be removed only by the 
giving of specific remedies to kill the worm 
followed by the use of a catharlic to sweep the 
débris from the body. 

Instances have been known in which prac- 
tical jokers have astonished either visitors or 
patients in medical institutions by strange 
tricks, drawing rubber tubes and other devices 
from the interior of the body. Few people 
realize that tubes many feet in length may be 
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inserted by the mouth or through various other 
orifices into the body. Most people are naturally 
astonished at the withdrawal of such devices. 
Their impressions, under the circumstances, are 
almost invariably exaggerated. 

Year after year the strange tales are told and 
retold. Again and again credulous if not igno- 
rant editors, not only of the rural but even of 


the metropolitan press, report these stories. 
And alas, too often the exceedingly simple 


minded, uninformed and easily believing pub- 
lic passes the story from mouth to mouth, never 
questioning, never thinking, almost invariably 
exaggeraling. Some day perhaps the education 
given to children in our schools will include a 
suflicient knowledge of the human body and its 
workings to cause at least some hesitancy in 
accepting stories that are unduly incredible. At 
that time the tale of the internal snake will pass 
to the catalogue of such collections as now con- 
tain the exploits of Baron Munchausen, Red 
Riding Hood and the Sleeping Beauty. 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS AND THE 


NARCOTIC QUESTION 


OUNTRIES that suffer from illicit traftic in 

morphine and cocaine have long been will- 
ing to join in international action for limiting 
the manufacture of these drugs to an amount 
suflicient for purely medical purposes. How- 
ever, the countries in which the manufacture 
takes place have until the present been slow to 
agree to any effective action. 

During the recent meeting of the Assembly of 
the League of Nations an astonishing amount 
of progress was made toward this desirable 
end. France and Japan electrified the dele- 
gates by announcing that they had already 
taken measures to limit the manufacture of 
these drugs. Then the British delegation which, 
in 1924, had tried unsuccessfully to 
international limitation, moved a 
recommending that the League Council invite 
the governments of countries wherein mor- 
phine, cocaine and heroin are manufactured to 
confer together on the possibility of fixing a 
maximum world total of these drugs and a 
quota for each of the interested countries. The 
British resolution was received, it is reported, 
with almost unanimous applause and was spe- 
cifically approved by three important manu- 
facturing countries; namely, Germany, Swilzer- 
land and Holland. Thus an important strategic 
advance against the powerful interests that 
thrive on the deadly traflic in narcotic drugs 


THE 


secure 
resolution 


is in sight. 
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UPPER was over and the Gregory 
children were gathered about the 
- dining table to study their les- 

sons for the next day. They 
were anxious to get through as quickly 
as possible because Great-Grandmother 
had come for her annual Christmas 
visit, and Great-Grandmother knew the 
loveliest stories in the world. They 
wanted to hear just one before it was 
time for bed. 

Billy sat frowning over his language 
lesson. “If you will sit so that the light 
is on your book and not in your eyes, 
Billy,” Great-Grandmother suggested, 
“I think you will find your lesson easier 
to learn.” 

Tommy was studying history. His 
book was open at a paragraph about 
the battle of Bull Run. He read how 
Jackson’s brigade had stood “like a 
stone wall” and their general had re- 
ceived the name that was to thrill little 
boys like Tommy during the years to 
come—“Stonewall” Jackson. 

“Grandmother,” questioned Tommy, 
“you remember the Civil War, don’t you?” 

“Yes, dear,” Great-Grandmother answered. 
“I was 16 when the war ended.” 

“Then,” said Tommy, “will you tell me a story 
about it? Our teacher appointed three of us to 
learn a true incident of the war—outside the 
history lesson—to relate in class tomorrow.” 

“Oh, Tom,” Billy interrupted, “I have to write 
a composition for my language lesson about 
‘Foiling an Enemy.’ Grandmother hasn’t time 
for two stories; please let her tell one for me.” 

“Perhaps,” said Great-Grandmother, “I can 
think of one story that will do for both of you.” 

“But what about me?” asked little Jack, who 
had been quietly reading his health lesson. 
“We are studying about milk, and the teacher 
told us to learn an interesting story about milk 
to tell in class.” 
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“When I have finished you may decide whether it is suitable 
for a history lesson, a language lesson or a heaith lesson.” 


Great-Grandmother laughed. “Dear! dear! 
that’s a large order,” she said. “But, never 
mind, I will tell you a story and when I have 
finished, you may decide whether it is suitable 
for a history lesson, a language lesson or a 
health lesson.” 

This is the story that Great-Grandmother told. 


[LURING the war we lived on a plantation in 


Virginia. There were mother and father 
and six of us children—my brothers, Richard, 
Thomas and John, my sister Charlotte and 


myself, and baby brother, Billy. 

Father, Dick, Tom and Jack were all in the 
Confederate army, but during most of the war 
they were widely separated from one another. 
It happened one time, however, late in Decem- 
ber in the third year of the war, that father 
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and Tom were home on leave at the same time. 
Father’s leave of absence was for a few days 
only, but Tom, who was just 17, had been sent 
home to recuperate from a spell of pneumonia 
from which he had almost died. 

They were both to be with us on Christmas 
Day, and we were making great preparations 
for the Christmas dinner. As you may imagine, 
it took considerable planning to get a good meal 
together in those days. We were considering 
the question of meat. We had on the place a 
few hens and one cow, old Bossy. “I do not 
like to kill a hen because they are all laying, 
and Tom needs all the nourish- 
ing food he can get right now,” 
said mother. 
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ing, was actually baking a plum pudding, devis- 
ing clever substitutes for the ingredients that 
were lacking. Mother made some tiny red 
candles, and I went out to gather holly. As I 
was returning to the house a little boy from a 
neighboring plantation rode up the drive at a 
gallop and stopped at our door. 

“Tell Major Allen,” he gasped, “we have just 
heard that a group of Yankee soldiers are 
headed this way. Mother thought he and Tom 
would have time to get away before they could 
get to your house and find them.” 





And then such excitement as there was! 
Father assured us that, 
with the rest his horse 


had had, he would have 








“Oh, don’t mind me,” said Tom, 


P > ; 
no trouble in outdis- 








from the couch where he was 
lying in the sunshine. “A few 
eggs more or less won’t mat- 
ter much.” 








tancing the Yankees and 
getting back to his com- 
mand, which was not far 
away. 





But we could all see the 





“But,” he said, “I am 
worried about Tom. He 





difference in Tom’s 














appearance after 
even a few days of 
drinking milk, eat- 










is not strong enough to 
travel far, and unless he 
has rest, good care and 














ing fresh eggs and 
other nourishing 
things that mother 
and Cindy were 
able to find for 
him, so it was de- 








cided that we 
should not have 
baked hen that 
Christmas. 







good food for several 
weeks he may not pull 
through this illness.” 

“Marse William,” said 








Cindy, “if you'll 
trus’ Marse Tom to 
me, I ’clare I kin 


* hide dat boy whar 
no Yank ain’ never 
gwine fin’ him.” 


Now 6 year old ty “Where, Cindy?” 
Billy had two pet 7 asked father. 
roosters of which “Well,” said 
he was very fond. Cindy, “Mose and 
One of them he me bin spectin 
called Jefferson = sumpin’ lak dis 
Davis and the gwine happen some- 
other, Robert E. time, so we’s done 
Lee. We had all kinder prepared for 
supposed nothing it. Under our cabin 
could induce him flo’, Marse William, 
to part with them = «¢qpain,” 1 said, “in this room my sister is recovering We has dug a hole 
and we were sur- from typhoid fever. The least shock might be fatal.’ big enough foh a 
prised when he man to git in, and 


offered Jefferson Davis for Christmas dinner. 
“We might as well eat him, mother,” he said. 

“He and Robert E. Lee do nothing but fight.” 
So preparations for the Christmas dinner 

went gaily ahead. Cindy, on Christmas morn- 
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dey is cracks in de flo’, so he could stay down 


dar a right good while “thout suffumeatin’. 
Lemme take Marse Tom down to my cabin, 


Marse William, and set him by de hole, so’s 
he kin jump in right quick in case de Yanks 
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searches de premises. An’ Pll boun’ dey won't 
fin’ him dar.” 

“Tl risk it, Cindy,” said Tom. “I’m so tired, 
and if I can rest a few weeks here I'll be all the 
better soldier when I go back.” 

Tom went with Cindy. Father hastily kissed 
us goodbye, jumped on his horse and was gone. 

Then the rest of us began to wonder which of 
our possessions we could best hide. You see 
we never knew what kind of men might be in 
these companies of soldiers. They might go 
without molesting anything as soon as_ they 
found that father had escaped; we suspected 
that they were coming chiefly in the hope of 
taking him prisoner. But on the other hand, 
they might take everything they could carry 
away, and we should be powerless to prevent 
them. 


Mother gave Mose the silver to hide in a 
hollow tree he knew about. Lige, another 


darky, volunteered to catch as many hens as he 


could and put them under the smokehouse 
floor. But none of us knew what to do with 
Bossy. 


Mother was almost in tears. She would far 
rather have lost the silver, because she had 
become firmly convinced that the milk Bossy 
ave was the main thing needed to make Tom 
In fact all of us should 
What 


n 
well and strong again. 
have fared rather badly without Bossy. 
should we do? 

Finally a happy thought struck me. “Mother,” 
I said, “let me put Bossy in my room.” 

“But, my dear,” she replied, “if they search 
the house for father and Tom they will look in 
every nook and corner, including the cellar and 
attic.” 

“Well,” I asserted, “it’s a slim chance, but it 
might work. No Yankee soldier, if he is a 
gentleman, would enter a young girl’s room if 
she told him her sister lay in there burning with 
fever, especially if he were also told that the 
shock of seeing him might kill her.” 

“They would immediately conclude that you 
were hiding father and Tom in your room,” 
said mother. “You are letting your imagination 
run away with you.” 

“Just the same,” I insisted, “I think if I made 
believe that Bossy was my sick sister and begged 
the soldiers not to disturb her, they would not 
open the door.” 

“Little goose,” said mother, “of course they 
would open the door. But I can’t think what 
to do with Bossy anyhow, so if it will make you 
any happier get Mose to help you take her up 
the back stairs. I am quite convinced that the 
Yankees will find her but they may have a 
sense of humor and leave her there.” 

I ran to get some old sacks for Bossy to stand 
on, and then Mose and I led her up the back 
stairs, which, by the way, was no easy thing 
to do. 
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A half hour later the Yankees came, fifteen or 
twenty men and a young oflicer. They halted 
on the drive in front of our door, and the cap- 
tain dismounted and came to where mother 
stood, with all of us around her, on the porch. 

“Madam,” he said, “it distresses me very 
much to trouble you, but we have learned that 
there are two Confederate soldiers here. Unless 
they will give themselves voluntarily, we shall 
be forced to search the premises.” 

“Sir,” said mother, “the Confederate soldiers 
you mention had word two hours ago that you 
were headed this way. I expect they are, by this 
time, almost within their own lines again.” 

The ofticer hesitated. “It pains me to do so, 
Madam,” he said, “but I am forced to make sure 
that they are not here. Will you permit me to 
enter?” 

Heavens, I thought, he was going to look in 
the house first. Poor Bossy, it would be too bad 
for her if the soldiers decided they wanted a 
nice beef steak for dinner. 

The captain ordered three men to accompany 
him and the others to search the grounds and 
the servants’ quarters. We prayed that Cindy 
had hidden Tom well. 

Mother and the others remained in the hall, 
but I tagged close to the Yankee captain’s heels. 
When he started up the stairs, I touched his 
sleeve. 

“Captain,” I said, “in the first room past the 
landing on the right my sister is recovering 
from typhoid fever. The least shock might be 
fatal. If I give you my word that the soldiers 
you seek are not there, will you refrain from 
entering?” 

The officer looked incredulous. Such a stupid 
little girl to give away their hiding place so 
neatly! But, still, 1 think he doubted that they 
would be where they might be so easily found. 

“I am extremely sorry, miss,” he said, “but I 
should be neglecting my duty if I did not see 
for myself that your father and brother are not 
here.” 

My heart almost stopped. He had his hand 
on the door knob. 

Just at that moment Bossy said, “Moo-oo!” 

The captain stood as if he were petrified. 
Then a look of comprehension passed over his 
face, and he seemed to be making an _ heroic 
effort not to laugh. “My dear young lady,” he 
said, “judging from her groans your sisler must 
be in very great pain indeed. It would be heart- 
less to disturb her.” 

And he did not open the door! 

The soldiers did not stay long. After looking 
everywhere that a man might hide, they rode 
away, apparently not interested in loot of any 
kind. As a matter of fact Billy’s Confederate 


roosters strutted about in plain view, and they 
would have made a delicious Christmas dinner 
for several hungry soldiers. 
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ROYAL EXILES 


These charming “stair steps’ 
are the eight children of the 
late Emperor Charles of Hun- 
gary. They are now living with 
their mother, Dowager Queen 
Zita, in exile in Spain. 





Underwood end Underwood 





WHILE MOTHER SHOPS 


Play equipment of the best 
modern type keeps these chil- 
dren happy at a large woman’s 
club while their mothers go a 
shopping or attend club meet- 
ings and social affairs. 


Underwood and Underwood 
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Mental Health and Christmas 


HRISTMAS comes as a happy 
reminder of the spirit of 
good will. It is a time when 
we exchange gifts, greet one 

another with kindly words, and 
sometimes even “give ourselves” to 
some unselfish task. The memo- 
ries of Christmas days gone by are 
a rich heritage. Often, it is true, 
Christmas seems commercial and 
sordid, and persons heave a sigh 
of relief when they settle their last 
Christmas debt. But there are few 
of us who are not touched by the 
spirit of the day. However, when 
it is gone most of us lapse into the 
ruts of material living. 

The most horrible war in all his- 
tory ended just a little more than 
eleven years ago. Since then we 
seem to have made little progress 
in the ways of peace. In striking 
contrast to our miraculous indus- 
trial development in the last cen- 
turv, our progress in learning how 
to get along with one another seems 
insignificant. 

The need of the world is to get 
rid of jealousy, suspicion and hate 
and for men to live with one 
another in a spirit of good will. 
We have lived too long in an atmos- 
phere of competition, suspicion and 
hatred. Our economic, political 
and social affairs have been organ- 
ized on such a foundation. Such a 
spirit is fundamentally pathologic. 
Our civilized world is destined to 
perish unless people learn to get 
along with one another and_ to 
practice good will, which means 
practicing the fundamental princi- 
ples of good mental health. 

In such a situation we turn to 
the school with hope and courage. 
After all, mental health is more 


important than anything else. What 
does it matter if we do teach boys 
and girls to drink more milk, clean 
their teeth, and gain weight if they 
are predestined for residence in a 
restless and suspicious world? It 
does not suffice merely to add to 
the average length of life or to 
increase physical vigor; the quality 
of human living should be en- 
hanced. Our schools have the 
opportunity to teach love rather 
than hate, and cooperation rather 
than merciless competition. His- 
tory may be taught so that chil- 
dren will respect other nations and 
other countries. A spirit of friend- 
liness and good will may be encour- 
aged among children, teachers and 
parents. It is conceivable that we 
teachers may do much in a prac- 
tical way to make the Ckristmas 
spirit permanent throughout the 
year. Then every day will be a 
Merry Christmas. 


MAKE FRIENDS WITH YOUR 
PUBLIC 


A HEALTH PROGRAM cannot hope 
~* to succeed unless it is looked 
upon in a friendly way by the rank 
and file of teachers. Nobody feels 
any great degree of enthusiasm for 
a policy that is imposed upon him. 
The supervisors who in the quiet 
of their offices outline a complete 
program of health education and 
then with authority command their 
subordinates to carry out their spe- 



































cific plans are usually destined to 
meet either dull apathy or marked 
antagonism. Everybody should 
have a hand in shaping the pro- 
gram. It must grow out of actual 
concrete experience. The great 
mass of school workers must feel 
that the program is theirs in the 
sense that they helped to make it 
and that it is so flexible that under 
their direction they may help to 
change it. 

With such friendly cooperation 
any supervisor of health is in a 
position to accomplish wonders. 
Nothing really worth while can be 
accomplished without this friendly 
spirit. There is only one possible 
fly in the ointment—the general 
public. 

A health program cannot hope 
to succeed unless it is regarded 
favorably by the general public. 
The taxpayer is exceedingly con- 
servative and is willing to sanction 
the appropriation of money only 
if he can see value received. Let 
him once realize that playgrounds, 
gymnasiums, school doctors, school 
nurses, visiting teachers, preschool 
clinics and health courses are 
necessary to the development of a 
progressive city and he will invari- 
ably prove responsive. 

There are also the parents. Their 
support is indispensable in the 
carrying on of the health program. 
This is peculiarly true of health 
education. Although all school 
work requires the cooperation of 
parents, writing, spelling and read- 
ing may be taught with little refer- 
ence to the home. But health 
refers more specifically to modes 
of living. It is such an intimate 
thing that it concerns itself with 
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breathing, sleeping, eating, playing 
and working. Healthful living can- 
not be practiced effectively unless 
it is lived outside of the school as 
well as in the classroom. This 
makes the sympathetic relation of 
home and school necessary. Those 
directly responsible for the carry- 
ing out of the health program will 
therefore plan to get the good will 
of the public. How is this to be 
accomplished? Here are a_ few 
suggestions: 

1. Enlist the efforts of the leaders 
in your communily. The great 
mass of people may be reached 
through their leaders. There are 
always a few key persons who 
exert tremendous influence. It may 
be the president of the local 
woman’s club, the president of the 
Rotary club, the secretary of the 
board of trade, officials of pro- 
gressive organizations and public- 
minded men and women who have 
won leadership irrespective of 
organizations. Gradually these 
leaders should be made familiar 
with the needs of the schools. It is 
well not to attempt too much in one 


year, but to aim definitely and 
specifically for practical things, 
such as more doctors and nurses, 


scales for all the schools and milk 
for indigent children, Often some 
organization may be persuaded to 
start a particular movement with 
the idea that it may become so 
appreciated that the school board 
will undertake the financial re- 
sponsibility. 

2. Take parents into your confi- 
dence. Seize every opportunity 
you get to address parents’ meet- 
ings and to meet parents person- 
ally. Use facts and figures and 
personal experiences to drive home 
your points. Parents desire above 
everything else the welfare of their 
children. If you can show that 
your program will make the chil- 
dren happier and more succes;ful 
you will get the parents’ support. 
Show them that you are attempting 
to train their children in the same 
habits they are; namely, those of 
cleanliness, proper nutrition and 
the development of self-reliance. 
Invite parents to visit the schools 
to see the health work and perhaps 
see their children in a health play. 

3. Make use of the newspapers. 
Although the supervisor of health 
education should avoid the appear- 
ance of conducting direct propa- 
ganda through the newspapers, it 
should be remembered that news- 
papers do offer a chance to reach 
the general public. Pupils like to 
see their names in print, the par- 
ents naturally enjoy such distinc- 
tion and citizens enjoy news items 
about the school. There is no difli- 
culty in getting newspapers to 
print health news. Ordinarily, in 
the interest of accuracy, it is better 
for material to be well organized 


for the newspapers rather than to 
allow them to collect their infor- 
mation from random sources. The 
newspapers may well tell about a 
school health play to which the 
community is invited, about the de- 
crease in the number of under- 
weight children and about the 
drive that is being made in the 
primary grades to get children to 
go to bed earlier. 

Wide-awake supervisors of health 
education will think of many other 
things that may be done to encour- 
age a friendly feeling on the part 
of the public. One of the striking 
measures in the child health dem- 
onstration at Fargo was the care 
with which the general public was 
informed as to the prospective 
health program and the spirit of 
civic cooperation that was aroused. 
From that point of view alone the 
report of the demonstration is 
worth reading with care. 





TEACHING HEALTH 


(In this column will be published each 
month concrete examples of good health 
teaching. Teachers are inviled to send in 
contributions not exceeding 600 words and 
preferably less to the editor of this depart- 
ment. Illustrations of the actual work of 
children will be welcomed. Contributions 
accepted will be paid for but no manu- 
scripts will be returned.) 








WINNING A STATE 
HEALTH BADGE 


A GOOD example of what a grade 
“* teacher can do to spread the 
gospel of health was exemplified at 
the George R. James’ School at 
Eads, Shelby County, Tenn. 


The health chairman of the 
Parent-Teacher Association was the 
teacher of the second grade. Her 
special project was to see how 
many of the pupils of all grades 
could win the Tennessee _ state 
health badges. 

To obtain a badge one has to 
be immunized against smallpox, 


typhoid and diphtheria, must have 
all physical defects corrected, must 
be up to standard in weight, must 
have the teeth in good condition, 
must have his birth registered and 
must practice good health habits. 
The children had been immunized, 
they had been examined and their 
cards were on file, so it was the 
health chairman’s duty to see that 
the rest of the work was done. 
This school is 25 miles from the 
city of Memphis. For a nominal 
fee, children could have tonsils and 
adenoids removed in the Memphis 
clinics. The teacher went about 
doing personal work in the way of 
seeing the mothers and making 
arrangements for having the oper- 
ations. During the month = of 
November, she arranged for eleven 
pairs of tonsils to be removed. 
Other tonsils were removed later. 
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Getting births registered (as the 
children had to be born again 


officially) and getling teeth in good 
condition was now the teacher's 
greatest problem. She registered 
the births, as some doctor had 
failed in his duty, the taking of 
vital statistics in Tennessee having 
been begun in 1914. 

At chapel, before the student 
body, the teacher announced that 
a banquet would be given all those 
who would bring a written state- 
ment from their dentist stating that 
their teeth were in good condition. 
This announcement was also made 
at the meeting of the  parent- 
teacher association. The next day 
one of the senior boys visited the 
dentist, and he was the first to hold 
a statement from the dentist. As 
each statement was handed in, the 
names would be read out before the 


student body. The teacher asked 
that the children be not marked 
absent if away in the interest of 


their health, and this request was 
granted. When the dental banquet 
was given there were fifty pupils 
who received dental certificates by 
authority of the state dental asso- 
ciation. These certificates were 
presented by Dr. Robert S. Vinsant, 
dean of the University of Tennes- 
see dental department. Fifty pupils 
were awarded health badges. 

As a result of this health cam- 
paign, the pupils have decided not 
to allow this big health movement 
to fall short of its purpose. Because 
this year’s work in health has been 
so effective and so worth while to 
the community, Dr. Vinsant has 
gladly consented to hold a dental 
clinic each Saturday afternoon next 
year at a nominal fee, so that the 
poorer children may keep. their 
teeth in good condition. 

VivIAN Monaris, 
Savannah, Tenn. 


HEALTHFUL CHRISTMAS 
SWEETS 

(ANDY! What is its merit? How 
4 shall we appraise it to the child? 
As a carbohydrate food it has a 
contribution to make to the body’s 
well being. Yet it is certain that 
indulgence in candy to the extent 
of interference with the eating of 
foods that are necessary for body 
building is harmful to the child. 
What can we do to offset the 
charm of the wrong kind of candy? 
How can we guide the child to 
select candies that, made with fruit, 
nuts, or molasses, or with maple 
or brown sugar or chocolate, are 
more than just concentrated white 
sugar and contain more for the 
body’s needs. 
The problem always exists, but 
Christmas time is preeminently 
candy time, and it is then espe- 
cially that the subject is taken up 
by the teachers who work in the 
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NTA CLAUS IS MAKING 
UIT CANDIES FOR THE 
CHILDREN 
OF THE WORLD. 
PSs: < 


ASK THE FOUD CLINIC 
» FOR A COPY OF HIS 
RECIPE 











clinic waiting rooms of the Boston 
Dispensary every Saturday morn- 
ing, teaching child patients while 
they wait for medical treatment 
a part of the dispensary’s organ- 
ized scheme for the health edu- 
cation of its patients. 

A December Saturday morning, 
then, in the clinic waiting room. 
The teacher, with a group of chil- 
dren about her and a definite plan 
in her mind, launches a friendly 
discussion of candy. The children 
have many things to say about it. 


The teacher stresses the fact that 
candy, like the green lollipop 
which she has in her hand for 


illustration, is mostly white sugar 
boiled with water, with something 
to flavor it and something to color 
it. She grants that it has a pleasing 
taste. 

“But why do we eat? Mother 
spends money for food and many 
hours cooking it. Why?” She 
summarizes the various expressions 
of opinion—To help to make the 
child’s body strong, straight and 
healthy. 

“Yes!” she says, “we need food 
that will help us to grow, food that 
will help to keep our blood the 
bright red color that is a sign of 
good health, like the color of this 


bit of red paint (illustrative ma- 
terial used in the lesson on food 
iron), food to make muscle and 


bones that are firm and straight like 
this one (she shows a thigh bone 
saved from a dinner of fowl and 
used in the lesson on calcium 
foods). We must have the kind of 
food that our body engines can 
burn, to give us the power we need 
for each day’s play and work.” 

As she talks she lists on the board 
these five purposes of the body’s 
food needs. 


Claus, in his 
the Boston 
making 


Santa 
kitchen at 
Dispensary, is 


fruit candies. Among 
them are fruit logs, 
turtles, sandwiches, 4 
ships and cannibals. 3 


“Do you know what 
foods will help us in 
these ways?” she asks, 
“VY es—milk, 
vegetables, cereals 
They are sure to give 
the best kind of help 


ce ei ee 





fruit, = 
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“Now, let us see what fruit will 
do for us. Here is an orange, some 
dates and other fruits. How do 
they taste? Sweet! What, then, is 
in them? Sugar! Then it must be 
that fruit, too, will give power to 


your body engine, for play and 
work.” She checks item No. 5 for 
fruit. 


“But fruit can do more, for it 
contains iron, the kind of iron that 
helps to make blood red and 
healthy. In fruit there is calcium 
(a term that the teacher explains 
and teaches with the help of some 





HEALTH CANDIES. 


WHEN YOU GIVE CANDY | 
TO CHILDREN, LET IT BE OF 
THE KIND THAT 1S MADE 
FROM DATES, FIGS, APRICOTS 
OR OTHER FRUITS, OR WITH 


THE FOUDS THAT Rabon 
NEEDS. sete 


‘i 








to the body. But —_——— 
some foods help lit- 

tle. There is nothing for the body 
in tea or coffee.” 

Then sugar candy is judged be- 
fore the court of the food needs of 
the body. “Candy like this lollipop 
that is made mostly of white sugar 
—will it help you to grow? No! 
Has it anything that will help to 
make red, healthy blood or good 
muscles, or firm and straight bones? 
No! Is there anything in it that 
will give your body engine greater 
power for playing and working?” 
A shaking of heads to denote “No.” 

“Yes,” the teacher says, “there is 


one way in which white sugar 
candy will help you! It is like 


fuel for an engine; it will give your 
body engine power.” She tells of 
the runners in races who carry a 
lump or two of loaf sugar to eat 
while running. The sugar helps to 
give them power to stay in the race 
to the finish. 


“That’s the one good thing I 
know about white sugar candy! 


Let’s give it one credit for that.” 
She transforms the list into a score 
and checks item No. 5 in favor of 
candy. 


powdered lime), of which 
bones and teeth are made.” 
Now the score stands 3 to 1 in 


your 


favor of fruit. The teacher con- 
tinues: “And there is something 
else in fruit that helps us. It’s a 


mysterious something that is in this 
lemon and this orange. Wise men 
are trying to find out just what it 
is, but as yet no one has ever seen 
it. But I can tell you what it will 
do. Often times, long ago, sailors 
on ocean voyages would become ill 
with a_ sickness called scurvy. 
Then it was found that by taking 
the juice of fruit (limes) the sick 
sailors would get well! That 
showed that there must be some- 
thing in fruit, especially fruit like 
lemons, oranges and_ grapefruit, 
that works unseen, like magic, to 
keep people well. It has been given 
a name; we call it a vitamin 
(another new word, perhaps, that 
must be emphasized). Now every 
ship that goes out to sea has plenty 
of fruit on board to help keep the 


sailors and passengers well.” Item 
No. 6 is added to the score and 


checked for fruit. 
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“And fruit and vegetables help 
us to have the regular bowel move- 
ment every day that is so impor- 
tant.” 

The score now reads: 
Candy Fruit 


1. Food for growing......... 

9. Peed fer bbood.. <......-..; 0 Vv 
3. Food for muscle.......... - or 
4. Pood fet BOMOs. «2.0 sevcees és Vv 
5. Food for the body engine.. \ Vv 
6. Food to help to keep us well ce V 
7. Food for the daily bowel 


MPRIIUIES s civedsccadiaes a V 


“Let us count these check marks. 
How many for candy? Yes—one. 
For fruit? Five! Which is the 
better friend to us? When you 
have a nickel or dime to spend, 
which will give you most for your 
money?” The response shows 
understanding. 

Then a bit of dramatization as 
another means of emphasis. Scene: 
A table set with food models to 
represent a noonday meal that, as 
the teacher points out, would score 
high in its value for body-building. 
Enter a child. She informs the 
audience that she has eaten a good 
deal of candy at recess and again 
on the way home from_ school. 
She glances at the table where the 
good meal is ready. She washes 
her hands and sits down at the 
table. Her expression of distaste 
as she looks at the food and says, 
“I don’t want anything to eat,” is 
convincing. 

In fairness to candy the teacher 
now explains that it is not harmful 
if not too much is taken and if it 
is eaten at the end of a meal when 
the body has had the food it needs. 
The special harm of the lollipop is 
emphasized; it lasts so long that the 
appetite for the good meal is dulled. 
Better kinds are suggested: mo- 
lasses candy, for molasses contains 
iron; candies made with milk and 
nuts (that may be finely ground), 
for milk and nuts are foods for 
growing; and fruit candies. Finally 
an appeal is made to the older child 
on behalf of the baby and the child 
too young to know or reason—to 
protect them from candy. 

The teaching is continued in the 
planned handwork. The children 
stuff dates, sticking in each two 
upstanding half-peanuts for smoke- 
stacks and, behold—date ships! 

The mothers, interested listeners- 
in, are looked to for cooperation 
in putting this teaching into effect 
at home. To reinforce the teach- 
ing further, a Christmas scene is 
built on a table in conspicuous 
location in the waiting room. It is 
of Santa Claus in his kitchen mak- 
ing fruit candies for the children 
of the world, his little helpers pack- 
ing boxes with them, reindeer im- 
patient to be off, snow, icicles, deep 
Arctic sky. 

Mary PFAFFMANN, 
FRANCES STERN, 
The Boston Dispensary, 
Boston, Mass. 





NEW HEALTH BOOKS AND 
TEACHERS’ MATERIALS 











R. ANITA DUNCAN LATON has 

done a creditable bit of pioneer 
work in her dissertation on the 
“Psychology of Learning Applied 
to Health Education Through Biol- 
ogy.” 1 This scholarly volume shows 
what we might naturally have ex- 
pected: that when biology or hygi- 
ene is taught in conformity with 
modern principles of psychology 
and education the results will be 
more satisfactory than they would 
be if the subject were presented 
along traditional lines. 

In this investigation the author 
had an experimental group and a 
control group under actual school 
conditions. In the control class 
the procedures including the choice 
of materials and the methods of 
teaching were as nearly as possi- 
ble those -in common _ practice. 
This does not mean that there was 
no psychology involved in_ the 
teaching but that it was largely 
unconscious. In the experimental 
group the material was presented 
according to principles of the psy- 
chology of learning. 

The study naturally divides itself 
into four parts. “The first is con- 
cerned with the choice of specific 
health objectives and subject. mat- 
ter designed to contribute to these. 
The second is a study of the rela- 
tion of these objectives and sub- 
ject matter to the objectives and 
subject matter of biology. The 
third deals with the choice and 
execution of teaching procedures. 
The fourth part deals with the 
testing program carried on to de- 
termine whether the specific objec- 
tives had been attained through the 
experimental teaching.” 

The study of the prevention and 
control of communicable diseases 
was taken as the unit for experi- 
mentation. Dr. Laton is to be 
complimented upon the keen analy- 
sis she has brought to bear on her 
problem. This dissertation is not 
easy reading and should be at- 
tempted only by those who have 
had a sound and rather extensive 
training in educational psychology. 
To all such students and teachers 
it should be worth while in sug- 
gesting ways of analyzing problems 
and making an attack upon them. 
Dr. Laton has developed and used 
some technics that should be of 
value in other investigations. She 
has proved that the field of biology 
that relates to communicable dis- 
ease may be taught more effectively 
through the use of psychologic 
procedures. 


1. Pp. 103. Price, $1.50. Bureau of Publi- 
cations, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, 1929. 
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HE making of posters found a 

hearty welcome among teachers 
when the health education move- 
ment started. It has had such an 
appeal to the imagination of both 
children and teachers that instruc- 
tors sometimes lose sight of the 
fact that making a health poster 
does not necessarily have health 
value. It must be made in such a 
way and used under such condi- 
tions that it becomes a positive aid 
in health teaching. This bulletin 
presents simple suggestions on the 
making and use of posters. 


THOSE familiar with Rose O’Neil’s 
kewpies will be glad to know that 
they have now appeared as health 
kewpies.* 
The Kewpies’ complexions are fine as silk 
For they live on green vegetables and milk; 
Things that are straight from the garden 
sweet 
Are best for Kewpies and children to eat. 
They love brown bread and eat every bit, 
For they say white bread has no fun in it. 
As for candy, it only makes you dumb 
And spoils your teeth and your tumty-tum. 
So be like a Kewpie as far as you're able, 
They’re great on helping each other at 
table; 
They help each other like good little elves 
And they'll make YOU as wise and gay as 
themselves. 


The little folk in 
grades will enjoy the 
the pictures in this 
health book. 


the 
verses 
unique 


primary 
and 
little 


HE authors of the health readers 
“The Safety Hill of Health” 
“Building My House of Health” and 
“The Road of Health to Grown-up 
Town” have achieved a creditable 


piece of work in their teacher’s 
manual.’ It tells the teacher in 
some detail about the materials, 


devices and methods that may be 
used in connection with each chap- 
ter of every book. 


VERY teacher of psychology has 

made use of Kirkpatrick’s “Fun- 
damentals of Childhood.” ® Its 
worth as a text is indicated by the 
fact that the author and publishers 
have found such a demand for the 
book that it has been revised, 
although it first made its appear- 
ance in 1903. At that time the 
author’s son Clifford was a child. 
He has recently attained the de- 
gree of Ph.D. and _ assisted his 
father with this new edition. Some 
of the chapters have been rewritten 
and substitutions have been made. 
The chapter on individuality has 
been almost entirely replaced by 
one on _ personality development 
and mental hygiene. 

2. Posters for Health Teaching How t 
Make and Use Them. Pp. 4. Free to teachers 
National Tuberculosis Association, 370 Seventh 
Avenue, New York 

3. The Kewpies’ Health Book. By Rose O'Neil. 
Pp. 8. Free to teachers, National Tuberculosis 
Association, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York 

4. Guide for Health Program—Grades One, 
Two, Three. By Jessie I. Lummis and Willic 
dell Schawe. Pp. 196. World Book Company, 
New York, 1929. 

5. Fundamentals of Childhood. By Edwin A. 
Kirkpatrick. Revised edition. Pp. 410. Phe 
Macmillan Company, New York, 1929 
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New Books on Health 


Reviewed by 


Morris Fishbein, M.D. 





ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA 

rourteenth Edition. In 24 volumes. 
Published by Encyclopaedia’ Britannica, 
Inc., New York, 1929. 

THE new fourteenth edition of the 

Encyclopaedia Britannica repre- 
sents a complete revision. It repre- 
sents, moreover, a new conception 
in the development of a work of 
this character. In the present edi- 
tion many noted authorities wha 
are specialists in certain fields have 
been asked to write on their spe- 
cial subjects; thus, H. L. Mencken 
discusses the American language; 
Gene Tunney discusses boxing; and 
Helen Wills writes on_ tennis. 
DeMille, Jesse Lasky and _ Lillian 
Gish discuss motion pictures; the 
famous British physiologist, A. V. 
Hill, writes on muscles and exer- 
cise, and Charles Singer, leader of 
English medical historians, pre- 
sents a magnificent picture of the 
history of medicine. The Men- 
delian law of heredity is elucidated 
by the noted investigator, F. E. A. 
Crew. Even Henry Ford is called 
in to discuss mass production, and 
Grace Abbott the question of ma- 
ternal and infant health. Each of 
the volumes is prefaced by a list 
of the names of the important con- 
tributors and the special subjects 
that they discuss. Thus it becornes 
possible for the general reader to 
find in this work, not only a valu- 
able reference, but also page after 
page of literature, as interesting 
and enlightening as can be found 
in any monograph on any of the 
subjects that are discussed in the 
manner mentioned. 

In the making of the present edi- 
tion of the encyclopedia, a corps of 
British and American associate edi- 
tors was formed, each of whom 
was placed in charge of all of the 
various subjects which might fall 
in his field. For instance, Julian 
Huxley was responsible for biology 
abroad and Raymond Pearl in this 
country. Charles H. Judd was in 
charge of education, and Grantland 
Rice was American editor in charge 
of sports. All of the sections con- 
cerned with science were prepared 
so as to be readable. The list of 
articles in the field of medicine 
includes the names of such con- 
tributors as Simon Flexner, Haven 
Emerson, E. C. Rosenow and Sir 
George Newman. Indeed, so many 
are the important contributors on 
the various subjects that a list alone 


would demand more space than is 
available in the scope of this 
review. 

The reader who is _ especially 
interested in medical and health 
subjects will do well to look up 
first the heading, ‘“‘Medical Arti- 
cles,” which appears on page 175 
of volume 15. Here he wil! find 
a complete list of the various med- 
ical subjects which are given spe- 
cial consideration throughout the 
book. Such matters as diet, die- 
tetics, climate, infant care, quack- 
ery, first aid and similar subjects 
are fully considered and supple- 
mented with extensive bibliogra- 
phies referring to recent articles 
in general literature. Most of the 
considerations will be found quite 
up to date although the manner of 
preparing a tremendous work of 
this kind has resulted in an uneven- 
ness of presentation in some in- 
stances. Thus the article on scarlet 
fever makes little mention of the 
work of the Dicks, while such a 
subject is more fully considered 
under a heading referring to med- 
ical research on the Schick test and 
similar investigations. The articles 
on vaccination, on animal experi- 
mentation, on drowning and on 
pure food are highly educational 
and accurate. Many of the newer 
diseases such as Malta fever and 


From Das Leben des Menschen 
The human being has 639 muscles, con- 
taining six million fibers and six bil- 
lion fibrils. 





epidemic encephalitis are given 
adequate consideration. The reader 
is not, however, limited merely to 
matters of medicine for his reading 
in health. He may consider plants, 
climate and all of the other tields 
of life which are intimately con- 
nected with personal health. The 
more one turns the pages of this 
work at random the more is he 
likely to be convinced of its tre- 
mendous scope. He finds John B. 
Watson writing on behaviorism and 
he finds psychology in general de- 
veloped under numerous headings 
having to do with the emotions, 
with the will, with the reactions 
and with other phases of numan 
motivation. If he is interested in 
cosmetics he will find articles on 
every phase of the subject from 
face creams to plastic surgery. If 
foods are his main interest he will 
find articles on canning and on 
fruit growing and on food poison- 
ing and food preservation. Every 
portion of the human body is fully 
revealed in a_ thorough article 
which presents not only its anat- 
omy but also the various phases of 
its function. There are apparently 
some eighty thousand subjects and 
the chief problem that confronts 
the user will probably be_ the 
means whereby he will get all that 
is of importance to him on any of 
these subjects. Fortunately the 
book is carefully cross-indexed 
throughout and there is an index 
volume accompanied by a fine 
atlas. 

The book contains biographies 
of leading physicians throughout 
the world and of those who con- 
tributed notably to the progress of 
medicine in the past. No review 
of the encyclopedia would be com- 
plete without a mention of the 
illustrations. There are some fif- 
teen thousand of these scattered 
throughout the pages. They are 
handsomely printed on large plates 
interlaid throughout the work. 
Besides these there are innumer- 
able line drawings and diagrams. 
Of the illustrations the best com- 
ment ‘that can be made is_ that 
invariably they illustrate. The en- 
cyclopedia has been entirely reset, 
the type is clear and easily read- 
able. Altogether the work may be 
recommended for the reader in any 
field and particularly for those 
interested in the development and 
achievements of modern science, 
medicine and health, 
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DAS LEBEN DES MENSCHEN 
By Fritz Kahn. In two volumes. Pp. 
637. Frankh’sche Verlagshandlung, Stutt- 
gart, Germany. 
HE author has discovered how to 
make anatomy, physiology, chem- 
istry and all the related sciences 
that go to make modern medicine 
interesting to the average reader. 
He is able to dramatize figures and 
statistics and to use charts and 
diagrams to simplify the most com- 
plex facts. He begins with the ele- 
ments, chemical and physical, and 
proceeds to the development of the 
cell. From the simplest cellular 
forms he carries the growth of 
tissue to man and the biologic 
processes of reproduction. Finally 
in his first volume he considers the 
development of the human brain, 
the structure that distinguishes man 
from the lower orders of living 
matter. Invariably the text is 
supplemented by striking _ illus- 
trations and by literary allusions. 
The second volume of Kahn’s 
work concerns the bones, muscles 
and blood vessel system. Again 
and again analogy with structural 
steel and stone, with sculpture and 
with similar related material phe- 
nomena serves to make clear diffi- 
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die Gute 





1/1 illustrations fron 


Das Leben des ! 


Physiognomy has never been an estab- 
lished science, but Professor Kahn feels 
that the face of a person reveals some- 
character. 


what his temperament 





A steam engine gets 10 per cent of the energy from coal; 
a motor car 20 per cent of the energy from gasoline; a 
muscle 33 per cent of the energy from carbohydrates, and 
an electrical apparatus 90 per cent of the power from the 


generator. 





and 


Menschen 
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cult points. Discussions reveal the 
way in which medicine is pro- 
gressing by extending the senses of 
man through the application of 
electricity and technical methods 
in other fields, 

Here is a_ book 
man to men, It creates a new 
wonder in the human body. Its 
unusual text and extraordinary 
illustrations should be made avail- 
able for the great English audience 
through translation. 


that interprets 


THE CARE OF THE SKIN 
AND HAIR 

By William Allen Pusey, A.M., M.D. Pp 
182. Price, $1.50. D. Appleton & Company, 
New York, 1929. 
THs book was first published in 

1912 and has been popular since 
that time. The present revision is 
the first made by the author since 
the first edition was published. 
Here is the knowledge that the 
medical profession has relative to 
cosmetics, soaps, baths, pimples, 
blackheads and the care of the hair, 
stated briefly, accurately and hon- 
estly. There is no better book of 
advice to be put in the hands olf 


the public on this subject. 


The heart of the athlete is modified by the nature of his 
From left to right we see the size and shape of th 
heart of the sprinter, the middle distance runner and the 


sport. 





Here is the physician of the future at his desk considering 
information concerning his patient brought to him by elec- 
trical devices—the tone of the heart, blood pressure, x-ray 


picture, electrocardiogram, 


temperature 


and respiration. 


marathon runner. 


The relationship here indicated reveals that height decreases 
from pole to equator, the Scandinavian type being tallest 


and the equatorial tribes 


shortest 
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If you have a question relating to health, 
write to “Questions and Answers,” HyGeia, 
enclosing a two-cent stamp. 
submitted to recognized authorities in the 
several branches of medicine. 
in individual cases are not attempted nor 
is treatment prescribed. 





Questions are 


Diagnoses 








Baldness 

To the Editor:—Do you think that 
men are keeping more of their 
hair than formerly, as they grow 
older? Do you think that there 
will be less baldness in future 
years since sO many men are 
going about hatless these days? 


A. L. H., Maryland. 


Answer.—We have seen varying 
statements as to the prevalence of 
baldness at the present time com- 
pared with times past. We know 
of no statistics along this line. It 
is possible that the wearing of hats 
and caps has tended to promote the 
loss of hair. The custom of going 
without head-gear in moderate 
weather seems a sensible one. 


Epilepsy 
To the Editor:—If I marry a man 
who has an epileptic sister, a 
third cousin and a _ granduncle 
with the same disease, will there 
be much danger of my children 


inheriting epilepsy or having 
some other nervous disorder? 


G. T., lowa. 


Answer.—There is an element of 
heredity in nervous diseases and 
children born of parents who them- 
selves or whose near relatives have 
been victims of nervous distur- 
bances, in many cases, seem to 
inherit a tendency to nervous dis- 
orders. The direct inheritance of 
epilepsy is not very frequent. 

In this case, however, the only 
near relative is a sister of the hus- 
band-to-be. If the individuals who 
are to marry are themselves sound, 
healthy and free not only from any 
personal history of nervous disease 
but from any evidence of nervous 
make-up, the likelihood of trans- 


mitting nervous disease to the 
progeny is rather remote. 

Propane Gas 
To the Editor:—Will you please 


send me what information you 
can about 
ing, especially the effect of such 
poisoning on the blood? Has 
any work been done which might 
show that long exposure to the 
gas causes hemorrhage? 


S. P., Nebraska. 


Answer.—Propane is a_ heavy 
gaseous hydrocarbon (C:H;), found 
in natural gas to the extent of 
3 per cent, around oil wells, at 
times in coal mines, and in the 


coking of coal. 


propane gas poison--: 


Propane may prove harmful 
when present in amounts suffi- 
cient to reduce the percentage of 


oxygen in normal air below the 
threshold that will support life. 


Pure propane is not known to exert 
any physiologic effect upon man. 
It is, however, frequently associ- 
ated with gases having physiologic 
effects, notably carbon monoxide. 
Around coke ovens propane is 


likely to be present with benzol 
as an associated gas. 
associated gases, 


It is to these 
rather than to 


propane itself, that the poisonous 
properties must be ascribed. 

Long exposure to propane ad- 
mixed with benzol in considerable 
quantities may lead to hemorrhage 
and profound changes in the cellu- 
lar elements of the blood. 


Water-Lily Poisoning 
To the Editor:—Last summer my 
face was poisoned by smelling a 
water-lily. The irritation, much 
like ivy poisoning, subsided after 
a few days, but it has left me 
with a slightly stinging elevation 
on each side of my nose, which 
shows an alarming tendency to 
spread. I have had the advice 
of several physicians without re- 
lief. As this lily poisoning seems 
to be unknown, I am writing to 
ask if you can kindly suggest a 
cure, either to me personally or 

in the columns of HyGeta. 


W. D. McK., Rhode Island. 


Answer.—Poisoning from the 
water-lily has not been recorded 
in the recent medical literature. 








However, it is possible that the 
inquirer has an idiosyncrasy to this 
plant. The dermatitis that resulted 
from the lily poisoning should have 
subsided a long time ago. Its per- 
sistence suggests that it has changed 
character or was originally of some 
other nature. A red elevation on 
the sides of the nose which is well 
defined and shows a tendency to 
spread is suggestive of a more seri- 
ous disorder; namely, a_ lupus 
erythematosus. Since this is an 
unusual disorder, we suggest that a 
competent dermatologist be con- 
sulted. 


Near-Sightedness 

To the Editor:—Is near-sightedness 
hereditary? I am 20 years of 
age, and have been near-sighted 
since I was 12. Under the cir- 
cumstances is it advisable to con- 
template marriage? 

N. H. B., Connecticut. 


Answer.—There is an element of 
heredity in near-sightedness, but it 
is not so strong as to deter indi- 
viduals otherwise well mated from 
marriage and child-bearing. 

Fortunately, near-sightedness is 
a defect that usually can be cor- 
rected by wearing proper glasses. 


Low Blood Pressure 

To the Editor:—What is low blood 
pressure? What causes it? Is it 
due to heart action? What is 
normal blood pressure for a 
woman of 40? Is 56 seriously 
low at that age? What treatment 
would you recommend to cor- 
rect it? A. G. P., Montana. 


Answer.—tThe significance of low 
blood pressure is not fully known. 
Insurance companies have found, 
from several years’ experience, that 
individuals with blood pressure 
considerably below the average 
may be safely accepted and show 
a life expectancy as good or better 
than persons with a normal pres- 
sure. 

For a woman of 40 the average 
pressure would range anywhere 
from 110 to 145 or 150. Fifty-six 
mm. of mercury for the systolic 
pressure is decidedly low. Such a 
pressure as that is usually associ- 
ated with some weakening disease, 
the symptoms and signs of which 
can, as a rule, be found. The treat- 
ment is to discover the causes 
present and remove them when 
possible. 
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—little girl poisoned! 


O little children at play—one is 
“nurse.” She takes a bottle from the 
family medicine chest and gives the other 
some “medicine” for an imaginary pain. 
It is a poisonous antiseptic! A pitious cry! 
Frantic calls for the family physician! 
A wild dash of the ambulance to the 
hospital! Tragic moments of suspense 
while the doctors heroically work to save 
her life. 


Almost daily the newspapers tell of 
similar accidents. 





















Accidents of this kind are now un- 
necessary.. No longer need you keep a 
deadly poison in the family medicine 
chest for first aid, where the children 
may get it with serious results. Medical 
Science has developed Hexylresorcinol 
Solution S.T. 37, a most powerful, 
non-poisonous antiseptic. Harmless to 
mankind even if accidentally swallowed, 
yet powerfully antiseptic in action, 
Hexylresorcinol Solution S.T. 37 destroys 
germ-life on less than 15 seconds contact. 

















It penetrates into the microscopic irregu- 
larities of the wound where the germs of 
infection may lurk. 


While Hexylresorcinol Solution S.T. 37 
is a powerful antiseptic, it does not 
burn, irritate or stain; in fact, it is astrin- 
gent and soothing. A real aid to the 
natural healing of the delicate injured 
tissues, 













When an accident happens apply Hexyl- 
resorcinol Solution S.T. 37 full strength 
freely—at once, bandage lightly, wet the 
bandage with the Solution, then call the 
doctor. 






Hexylresorcinol Solution S.T. 37 should be in every home 
as a safe antiseptic for Cuts, Abrasions, Burns and 
Scratches to help prevent infection. Get a 3 or a 12 
ounce bottle today at your druggists’. He will tell you 
how safe and effective it is. 












A Safe Antiseptic 


for your home , 
y Sharp & Dohme, Baltimore 
Quality First Since 1860 









Sharp & Dohme, Baltimore, Medical Department 





Gentlemen: 





Please send me FREE, trial bottle Hexylresorcinol 
Solution S.T. 37. (Liquor Hexylresorcinolis, 1-1000) 





Hexylresorcinol Name — 


Solution S.T. 37 








Ciscy___ 
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When 


© 1920 m.t.1. CO 


aan Chuckles 


OU are the youngest looking grandfather I ever saw. What's the 


secret?” 


“My dear, two things. 
for and won—and a keen interest in life. 


The good health that I have worked 
With books, music, sports, travel, 


inventions—each day brings somethingnew. I want to see what will follow 
the telephone, radio, automobile, aircraft—what electricity will do next. . .” 


No longer do scientists accept the idea 
of a fixed “span of life’. They know 
that the average length of life is longer 
in some countries than in others. They 
* know that babies fare more safely in the 
world—that people everywhere face 
fewer dangers today from contagious 
and other diseases. 


While the average length of life 
has increased by 10 years since 
1901, the improvement has been 
achieved mainly among the 
younger ages, leaving as our 
most pressing problem the pro- 
tection of the lives of those who 
have passed middle age. 


One by one the perils which 
formerly caused untimely deaths 
are being conquered. “Witches” 
are not burned nowadays to 
stop plagues. On the other 
hand, sanitation, vaccination, 
inoculation and other scientific ~ 
means are employed to prevent 
most of them. 


People are learning the effect of 
fresh air, sunshine, cleanliness, 
proper breathing and exercise, 
sleep and a well-balanced diet. 


An annual medical examination for the 
discovery and correction of physical 
impairments before they have pro 
gressed too far to be remedied will 
help keep the body sound. 


In the United States and Canada there 

are more than 2,500,000 people between 
70 and 80 years of age; more than 
600,000 between 80 and 90; 
fifty-odd thousand between 90 
and 100; and about 5,000 past 
the century mark. 


The person who plans wisely 
to live to a happy and ripe old 
age never forgets that the mind 
is a powerful influence and that 
physical troubles are apt to 
follow a morbid viewpoint. 


The world is tingling today 
with promise of future marvels 
even more wonderful than those 
we now know. Live to enjoy 


them. 
* *« *& 


You will find that the Metro 
politan booklet, “Health, Happi- 
ness and Long Life’’, will help. 
Ask for Booklet 12-G-9. Mailed 
free. 


METROPOLITAN Lire INSURANCE ComMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT ~ ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK,N. Y,. 
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Progressive Muscular Atrophy 

To the Edilor:—Is there any known 
cure or help for progressive 
muscular atrophy? Will exer- 
cise help the muscles? The 
patient also has severe trouble 
with his back which was thought 
to be lumbago but which has 
continued with no relief for three 
weeks or more. Would a change 
of climate help either of these 
ailments? O. D. J., Lowa. 


muscular 
The 


Answer.—Progressive 
atrophy is rarely curable. 
rapidity of its progress’ varies 
greatly in different cases. The 
physician in charge should advise 
always as to the exercise. It is 
quite possible that the trouble with 
the back is due to an involvement 
of muscles in that region. Change 
of climate will be of little avail. 

If the inquirer feels that he 
would like additional medical ad- 
vice, we suggest that he ask his 
physician to refer him in consul- 
tation to some doctor who gives 
his attention exclusively to diseases 
of the nervous system and who has 
had large experience in this field. 


Smallpox Vaccination in Japan 
and Other Countries 

To the Editor:—Is there a consis- 
tent vaccination against small- 
pox in Japan? Has there been, 
despite this, a recent epidemic of 
smallpox there? Is vaccination 
forbidden in Holland? What is 
the status of vaccination in Bel- 
gium and Germany? 

L. G., New Jersey. 


Answer.—In all these countries 
vaccination laws exist, but it must 
be realized that there are of neces- 
sity many defects in the carrying 
out of these laws. Japan is ex- 
posed to foci of severe endemic 
smallpox only a_ short distance 
away and therefore requires a high 
degree of vaccinal protection. 
Occasionally limited outbreaks of 
smallpox occur despite the Japa- 
nese laws on vaccination, but there 
is much less smallpox in Japan 
than in the United States. 

Vaccination is not forbidden in 
Holland but enforcement of laws 
for obligatory vaccination has been 
temporarily suspended. Vaccina- 
tion in Belgium is fairly well done 
as compared, for example, with 
the United States. In Germany 
vaccination in infancy, with one 
revaccination, is prescribed by law, 
but there are loopholes so that a 
considerable proportion of the 
population cannot be considered 
adequately protected against small- 
pox, especially in view of their 
proximity to eastern Europe, where 
smallpox epidemics are much more 
dangerous on account of lack of 
vaccination, 
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Ptosis of the Stomach ee 99 
To the Editor:—What is com HI E 
That 


of dropped stomach? is 
its cure? W, B. H., Colorado. 
Answer. 


Nobody knows fully 
what causes ptosis of any of the | 


organs except that the trouble is 
due in large part to faulty develop- 
ment of the supporting tissues. 

Ptosis of the stomach is regarded 
as a much less important matter 
than was the case a few years ago. 
When a large number of patients 
are examined, either at a surgical 
operation, by the x-ray or after 
death, it is found that the stomachs 
of many of them are far below the 
usual position; they have never had 
a sign of digestive trouble and 
never suspected anything abnormal. 

Moreover, operations for this 
so-called gastroptosis often do not 
relieve the patient from the symp- 
toms which were thought to be 
due to this supposed faulty position 
of the stomach. 














































Hives 
To the Editor:—What is the cause | 
and remedy for a breaking out, 
or rash, that appears nearly 
every morning soon after arising 
and before breakfast? On aris- 
ing I usually drink two or three 
glasses of cool water, and the 
rash appears soon after. The 
places are half as large as a . 
dime; at times there are one or d 
two and sometimes several. They com Ine 
itch considerably for a while but 
prem sy | ory the oey- — . Poa 
sionally I paint them with iodine, k b kf: 
but this does not seem to help. in a delicious, quic rea ast 
In the past I have eaten lots of 
fruit, and for a while I drank a 
glass of grape juice before going 
to bed, but I have stopped and 
the rash still continues. I also 
stopped eating bran, without any 
relief. At present, I am eating 
only vegetables, such as_ boiled 
corn, peas, greens, carrots, either 
white, rye or whole wheat bread, 
little meat, lots of beans, no 
coffee and no sweets. 
W. M. H., Tennessee. 


Answer.—The description given 
of the eruption sounds like hives, 























“Hidden Hunger!” Thousands of chil- 
dren with weak bones, soft teeth and 
undernourished bodies . . . thousands of 
grown-ups lacking in vigor and health 
... suffer from it. And a chief cause 
is faulty diet—too many denatured, super- 


refined foods. 
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In these three great natural foods... 
Wheatena, eae, juice and milk... 
science has found the precious minerals, 








or urticaria, a transient eruption vitamins and other food elements that 
characterized by the appearance of Wheatena satisfy “Hidden Hunger” and promote 
wheals. A wheal is an acute cir- vigorous health and growth 

cumscribed elevation of the skin Sample FREE : 
varying in shape according to the How fortunate that you can obtain 






cause and due to edema of the true mB’ - CREE face them all in a breakfast so delicious—so 
skin. The surface is whitish or y economical — soeasy to prepareand serve! 















pinkish and the lesion is sur — of delicious sws- 

: . rN ay 7 rowned Wheatena. adie i sitet : 
rounded by a pink area. This nn dati of om Wheatena is the cereal that brings you 
eruption is not infrequently due to new book —“Feeding the the priceless foodelementsof golden, sun- 
some food substance. It is not Child from Crib to College” browned wheat—roasted and toasted to 
likely that it is caused in this case check hereDand enclose 1 5c. give it a delicious nut-like flavor. 
by drinking water. In the absence : . : : 

; wv ; ome” J ck-cooking—ready 
of a personal examination and per- Name..._....----------- Wheatena ot sas . a amen “0 
haps several observations after the Address 2 of more minutes—and actually costs 
taking of different kinds of food, it} = © eH 12-29 you less than 1 centa dish. Doctors have 
is impossible to determine the The Wheatena Corporation recommended it for a half century for 









cause or to advise treatment. W heatenaville, Rahway,N.J. babies, growing children and adults. 
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Propping Up a 
Deficient Diet 


As physicians give more atten- 
tion to diet, there is a greater reali- 
zation that the average diet needs 
propping up with vitamin reinforce- 
ment. No vitamin is more fre- 
quently lacking from the diet than 
vitamin B, and no vitamin is more 
important than this factor, which 
has received so much attention 
recently from the investigators. 


Fortunately, the reinforcement of 
the diet with vitamin B is not only 
simple but is appetizing and, as this 
is the appetite promoting vitamin, 
it is most desirable to insure a full 
complement of it in the diets of 
invalids, children, convalescents and 
others suspected of malnutrition. 
And the simple and effective way 
to reinforce the diet with vitamin 
B is Vegex (a concentrated extract 
of brewer’s yeast). 

Taken alone as 
Vegex is delicious. Added to soups, 
gravies or other foods, it gives a 
distinctive flavor, promotes appetite, 
and supplies an abundance of the 
vitamin B complex.* 

Let us send you a jar of Vegex 
for use in your home. This coupon 
is for your convenience. 

Vegex is known as Marmite in 
England. 


a hot drink, 


* B,—Antineuritic Factor. Bg—PP Factor. 
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A. 
Richest known food in Vitamin B 
P= hee 














Trademark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 





Dept. H-12 
New York City, N. Y. 


VEGEX, INC. 
34 Ericsson Place, 
Gentlemen: Please 


sample of Vegex, 
and book of recipes, 


send me, without charge, 
with complete information 
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Excessive Perspiration 
To the Editor:—Can you give me 
cause and treatment for excessive 
perspiration, especially between 
the shoulder blades, legs and 
knees? M. T., New York. 


Answer.—Excessive perspiration 
of some portion of the body is often 
persistent and troublesome. It is 
best combated by extreme cleanli- 
ness through bathing and through 
the use of a bland soap, dusting 
powder when the trouble is not 
too severe, and an astringent like 
aluminum chloride. 

A solution of this salt varying 
in strength from 15 to 25 per cent 
can be applied to the parts where 
perspiration is most persistent by 
applying it with a soft cloth several 
times a day. When the astringent 
action becomes irritating, it has to 
be suspended for a few days. If 
this simple measure does not suc- 
ceed, a physician should be con- 
sulted. 





Naturalax and Nonspi 

To the Editor:—Will you give me 
your opinion of the following 
products: Naturalax, manufac- 
tured by Lanman and Kemp, and 
Nonspi, manufactured by the 
Nonspi Company of Kansas City, 
Mo.? Do you think, by using 
Naturalax indefinitely, any harm 
will result? Is it a positive cure 
for constipation? It seems to me 
that it would be harmful to divert 
the underarm perspiration to 
other parts of the body where 
it is not intended. Isn’t it natural 
for the underarm skin glands 
to excrete waste? 

F. B., Connecticut. 


Answer.—Naturalax is the pro- 
prietary name used by Lanman and 
Kemp, Inc., for the sale of plantago 
psyllium seed. These seeds are 
not unlike flaxseed, and their use in 
constipation apparently depends on 
their capacity for absorbing mois- 
ture and adding to the bulk of the 
bowel content. They are non- 
odorous, nearly tasteless, and muci- 
laginous when chewed. As a rule, 
they are useful and harmless. 

Nonspi, like most of the liquid 
deodorants, is essentially a solu- 
tion of aluminum salts, Such prep- 
arations are useful and generally 
harmless, although they may occa- 
sionally produce a mild irritation 
in persons who are particularly 
susceptible; but, for that matter, so 
will even mild soaps. 

There is no harm in arresting the 
perspiration from a particular part 
of the body by the application of 
alum or some similar drug pro- 
vided it does not prove irritating to 
the skin. There is plenty of out- 
let for the escape of body wastes 
from portions of the body other 
than the armpits, 
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REVENT and treat the 
prevalent nose and 
throat affections with a 
DeVilbiss atomizer charged 
with a properly prescribed 
solution. Ask your doctor or 
druggist. 


THE DeVILBISS COMPANY 
Toledo, Ohio 


DeWi/biss 


Atomizers- Nebulizers - Vaporizers 








“HELPS for HEALTH TEACHING” 


gay little brochure in bright red cover 
giving’ 100 plans used by 2eachers and inspired 
GEIA articies. Teachers may have a 


copy complimentary by addressing HYGEIA, 


A be 
SOU 














A help for 
all Parents and ‘Teachers 
ae Indispensable to 
Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions 


CHILD WELFARE 

The National Parent-Teacher 
Magazine, 5517 Germantown Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

I am enclosing $1. 
subscription at once. 


Please start my 


Name . 
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Flaxseed as Remedy for 
Constipation 
To the Editor:—How can one use 
flaxseed as a remedy for consti- 
pation? Can any possible harm 
come from the use of flaxseed? 
Are the whole seeds or is the 
flaxseed meal used? 
L. C. B., Mississippi. 


Answer.—Flaxseed may be used 
as a laxative in any one of three 
forms. 

It is sometimes taken in table- 
spoonful doses of the unbroken seed 
washed down with water or milk. 

Or a mucilage may be made from 
it by infusing one-half ounce of the 
unbroken seeds in a pint of boiling 
water. This is allowed to stand 
until cool. It is used thus, for the 
most part, as a demulcent in irri- 
tated conditions of the throat, but it 
also has a laxative action. 

Ground flaxseed may be taken 
and is perhaps most acceptable 
mixed with other materials in the 
form of a breakfast food. Such a 
food, we believe, is still on the 
market under the name of “Uncle 
Sam’s Breakfast Food.” Taken with 
a liberal allowance of cream and 
sweetened with sugar, it makes an 
acceptable food for most persons. 


Premature Union of Cranial 
Sutures 

To the Editor:—When our second 
child was born I noticed that 
the frontal opening was much 
smaller than was that of the first 
child. The baby is now 14 days 
old, and the opening is_ but 
5¢ inch at its widest point. When 
I asked our physician about this 
he told me that cases of this sort 
sometimes indicated backward, 
or defective, mental develop- 
ment, but that he did not find 
any sign of abnormality in this 
child. Is this a definite sign of 
abnormality? If so, is the abnor- 
mality brought about through 
insufficient cranial capacity? In 
that case does the condition lend 
itself to operative treatment, and 
where would a specialist com- 
petent to treat such a case be 
found? There is some history of 
epilepsy in one side of the family 
and this naturally causes us ap- 
prehension. 

I. H. C., Massachusetts. 


Answer,—The size of the anterior 
fontanel] varies a good deal in nor- 
mal babies. We should agree with 
the physician in this case that the 
size of the fontanel of this baby 
is not an indication of abnormality. 
There are cases in which the pre- 
mature union of the cranial sutures 
and the closure of the fontanel 
occur and interfere with the nor- 
mal development of the head, but 
they are rare. There is nothing in 
the discussion of this infant’s case 
to indicate such a condition. 
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Why Experiment 
with Dentifrices? 


it's risky 


You can’t go wrong if you 
use the world’s most popu- 
lar dentifrice — Colgate’s. 
It cleans best, because its 
penetrating foam, in addi- 
tion to polishing, goes deep 
into every tiny crevice and 
washes away the decaying 
particles which cause 
trouble. 


OLGATE’S is a cleans- 

ing dentifrice, not a den- 
tal *‘cure-all.’’ Colgate’s has 
never claimed to cure pyorrhea; 
to correct mouth acidity —but 
Colgate’s does claim to clean 
teeth better. 


Millions of sensible people 
realize that when brush 
your teeth with Colgate’s, you 
do more than merely polish the 


you 


outer surfaces. Colgate’s active foam 
possesses a remarkable property (called 
low ‘‘surface-tension’’), ‘This means that 
it can penetrate* deep into every tiny 
crevice in teeth and gums, where or- 
dinary toothpastes cannot reach. There 
it softens and dislodges decaying impuri- 
ties which cause trouble— washing them 
away in a detergent wave. 


In this foam is carried a fine chalk pow- 
der, a polishing material used by dentists, 
which safely polishes the enamel to a 
brilliant lustre. 


If you have not yet become acquainted 
with Colgate’s, may we send you a gen- 
erous trial tube and an interesting book- 
let on the care of the teeth and mouth? 
Just mail the coupon, 


* How Colgate’s Cleans Crevices 
Where Tooth Decay May Start 
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This diagram shows how 
Colgate’s active foam 
(having low ‘“‘surface- 
tension’’) penetrates deep 
down into the crevice, 
cleansing it completely 
where the toothbrush 
cannot reach. 


Greatly magnified picture 
of tiny tooth crevice. Note 
how ordinary, sluggish 
toothpaste (having high 
“surface-tension’’) fails 
to penetrate deep down 
where decaying particles 
may cause trouble, 





COLGATE, Dept. B-1806, P. O. Box 375, Grand ¢ 


Teeth and Mouth Healthy.”’ 


ERE ER LES Se RS ES ee Ada 


entral Post Office, New York, N. Y. 
Please send a free trial tube of Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream, with booklet ‘‘How to k 


FREE 
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of life. 
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Tuberculosis Kills 


of all who die between 15and 45 


It is the enemy of steady 
employment, high wages 
and prosperity. For tuber- 
culosis strikes during the 
most productive years 


Help us to rout tuberculosis 


CHRISTMAS 


The National, State, and Local Tuberculosis 
Associations of the United States 














End this habit and prevent protruding teeth, facial 
tormities and other harmful effects. 

Dr. Thompson's Sanitary Rings permit perfectly 
normal use of thumb or finger. Free brochure explain- 
it evils of habit Enclose $4.50 for two Sanitary 
Kings, plus 15¢ postage State age of child. 

CHILD WELFARE DEPARTMENT 


1814 H. Medieal Arts Building, Chicago, I. 





Try Christmas Shopping among Hygeia 





Advertisements 








Saves Furniture, 


Radiator out of si 


less Furnaces. 
Schools, Hospitals, 





SAVO 
X-12, 


Dept. 


~ SAVO MOISTENER 


Pianos, Paintings, 


itt W. Monree St., 


Plants, and Makes Air More Healthful 
Fill with water, hang on back of any 
ght. 
types of Hot Air Registers and Pipe- 
Ideal for Homes 
ete. 
Write for FREE Booklet. 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


Others for all 


Offices, 


Six sizes. 


Chicago, III. 
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VEST POCKET SYRINGE 


STERLCAS 


ESPECIALLY For tHE DIABETIC 


A compact Syringe carrying ca 
sterthization and a mie 





assur mg COMPLETE Syringe 





A ste 


Wiese 


The GOLDSTEIN MFG. CoO., Led. 


79-61 ELLICOTT ST., 


BUFFALO, WN. Y. 
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DIABETES INCREASES 


Diabetes is now a controllable 
disease, thanks to the discovery of 
insulin by Dr. F. G. Banting and his 
co-workers at the University of 
Toronto. But it is not a curable 
disease and there is no means of 
preventing it, Dr. Shirley Wynne 
reminded his hearers in a recent 
radio talk, 

Dr. Wynne quoted the diabetes 
death rate in New York City to 
show that the disease is increasing. 
There were 11 deaths per 100,000 
population at the beginning of the 
present century and the rate has 
risen to 23 per 100,000 in 1927. To 
account for this increase Dr. Wynne 
recalls that the great saving of life 
in the younger age groups allows a 
greater number of persons to reach 
middle age, when diabetes most 
generally occurs. 

Another factor that may be con- 
sidered is the greatly increased con- 
sumption of sugar. Just after the 
close of the Civil War the average 
amount of sugar consumed by every 
person was 32 pounds each year. 
Today the average amount is esti- 
mated at 107 pounds. This point 
merits consideration, Dr. Wynne 
observes, because in diabetes the 
body is unable to assimilate sugar 
and starches. 


Overweight makes many a per- 
son susceptible to diabetes. Excess 


weight usually arises from a diet 
containing too great an amount of 
sugar and starches. Inability to 
take care of this sugar causes a 
severe strain on the islands of 
Langerhans, small bodies in the 
pancreas that secrete the substance 
that enables the body to use up its 
sugar. Then diabetes lurks around 
the corner. 

Do not overload your body with 
sugars and starches, Dr. Wynne 
warns in conclusion, Stick to a 
moderate, well balanced diet. And 
above all, do not forget the periodic 
health examination. If-~you have 
already contracted diabetes, the 
disease may be controlled by diet 
and insulin if discovered in the 
early stages. 


CALENDAR PICTURES NEW 
AND OLD IN NURSING 


Pictures of the old and new in 
nursing feature the annual calendar 
published by the National League 
of Nursing Education, which is an- 
nounced as ready for delivery. It 
is a long step from the burly fellow 
who stood over patients with a 
stick ready to quell any sign of 
revolt to the quiet, deft trained 
nurse, the announcement says in 
description of the calendar. These 
contrasts are shown in attractive 
prints, both new and old. 
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HE scientist tells us that bread, 

because of its nutritive quali- 
ties and its low cost, may well be 
the foundation of the healthy diet, 
which should also include such foods 


as meat, fish, fruit, cereals, vegetables, 
and dairy and poultry products. 

Bread is important because it furnishes necess- 
ary heat and energy for our bodies in easily di- 
gestible form and because it is the most economi- 
cal source of these elements. 

Bread is a fundamental part of our daily diet. 
White bread, made with milk and yeast, furnishes 
the body with proteins of high quality which pro- 
vide the necessary supply of nitrogen for the 
maintenance of metabolism. It is rich in carbohy- 
drates, which furnish heat and energy, and, through 
the milk, supplies calcium, which is one of the 
chief minerals needed for the development of bones ” a 
and teeth. The milk and yeast added to the flour FACTS ABOUT BREAD 
are also important sources of Vitamin B. More- As one of the key people who direct the food 
over, white bread is easily digestible, the nutritive habits of the nation, you are interested in 


knowing all ‘The Facts About Bread and Its 
Rightful Place in the Diet.” Under this title 








elements being quickly and easily assimilated by 


the body. we have published a book of authentic state- 
KNOW THE FAC TS ments by eminent physicians, scientists and 
about educators. We will be glad to send you with- 

BREAD out charge a copy of this booklet. 




















cO uF - Fhe above statement has been submitted to and approved by 
129 pany: gv The Fact a group of disinterested and competent investigators in the 
—6 Com ” . sa 3 ¢ ; ee re 
Dertiboen Cian. chase: * PY Diet field of nutrition, selected by the editor of The gournal of the 
as Liss shout \ace 
wit ful Pls 


cAmerican Medical Association. Dhese investigators include 
Professors Graham Lusk, €. V. McCollum and Lafayette 
Nemes a eT ON Ey aaa P. Mendel. 


{ Fer complete information on nutrition } 






Miones® 4 me; “Right 
sen A its 
Please Bread an 
Abowt 













see books written by these authorities 


BREAD /S THE STAFF of LIFE 


Copyright, General Mills, Inc., 1929. 
This advertisement and the booklet “The Facts About Bread and Its Rightful Place in the Diet” are published by Washburn 
Crosby Company, millers of Gold Medal Flour, to assist in the broadcasting of authoritative information about bread. 
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the Mitchel! Table 
to sit upright. 
Harmful hump- 
ing eliminated. 


(Ce 


{ Tse 


4 


0s 
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! especially 


appreciate the 
Mitchell Table. 
Permits them to 
read without eye- 
strain—to eat 
comfortably. 


From now 
until Christ- 
mas Mitchell 
Tables 

be 

when 

dered, 
tractive holly 
boxes, for 
holiday dis- 
tribution. 











A Christmas Gift Every: | 


one Will Appreciate 


O YOU like to read? Then | 


here is a new convenience— 
a new delight! The Mitchell 
Table holds your book or maga- 
zine in exactly the right position 
for comfort. Arm-strain, muscle- 
strain, eye-strain are all removed. 
Now you can read for hours with per- 
fect comfort and relaxation. A life- 
long investment in health worth many 
times its original cost. 


Dozens of Uses 


Here at last is a means of reading 
and breakfasting comfortably in bed. 
Children, using the Mitchell Table in 
their studies, sit upright and breathe 
properly. Humping, with its harmful 
effect on tunjs, heart, liver and 
stomach, is eliminated. 


An ever-appreciated ray of sunshine 
in the lives of invalids—a portable 
“desk’’ that allows you to write, 
sketch or draw comfortably in bed or 
in your coziest chair. A _ distinctive 
gift that never fails to arouse enthu- 
siasm. 


Made to last a lifetime—the Mit- 
chell Table is the simplest and hand- 
somest made. Two easily adjusted 
thumb nuts control all positions of the 
panel. Attractively finished in ma- 
hogany or walnut, Artistic design on 
panel lends grace and richness. Folds 
flat when not in use. Metal supports 
for bed use and book clips included 
without extra charge. 


Five Days’ Trial—Write today for 
literature on the Mitchell Table—or, 
better still, send us the coupon below 
and we will mail you a table, post- 
paid. Use it in your own home; see 
for yourself its advantages. Keep it 


it’s not too early only if absolutely satisfied. $6.50 is 


to think of 


Christmas! 


a small price for lifelong reading com- 
fort, isn’t it? Send in coupon today! 





nut Finish on 


Name 


Street Address 





You may send 
Lap Table in [] 


MITCHELL MOULDING CO. The 
Dept. 912, Forest Park, Il. eet | 


a 
me, postpaid, a Mitchell Table 
Mahogany Finish [) Wal- has 
trial Five days after | manyex- 


receiving it, I will either return it or send clusive 
you $6.50. (Foreign, $7.50, prepaid.) » features 
(1 Check here if holly box is desired. cove BO 


sure 
our 
able 
bearsthe 
Mitchell 
trade- 
mark 








Athey Shades and 
Athey Weather Strips 





light conditions. 











ATHEY 


Cloth-to-Metal 
Weatherstrips 
change any wood 
or steel window 
from a rattling, 
loose, drafty sash 
to one that works 
smoothly and 
quietly and is 
absolutely draft- 
proof when closed. 


ATHEY SHADES 


are instantly adjustable 
to shade any part of the 
window. There are no 
rollers, springs or catches 
to get out of order, stick 
or break. Light conditions 
change continuously. Athey 
Shades meet those condi- 


same time protecting those 
close to the window from 
the sun’s glare. 


Cloth 
Lined 
Metal 
Weather 
Strips 


—=—— 


Window 
Shades 


Give us the number and size of your windows and let 
us give you prices and send you samples of colors and 
materials, 


ATHEY COMPANY 





Representatives in all Principal Cities and in Foreign 
Countries 
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"The Perfect 
WINDOW 


| 


| 
} 


Make any window perfect. Draft tight in winter’s | 
coldest blizzards and beautifully shaded to meet all 














Willie’s oily cocktail 


Father struggled with the lemon 
squeezer—mother tried to be helpful, 
but all to no avail, for old-fashioned 
castor oil refused to be disguised. Un- 
certain camouflage is gone forever. 








tions and allow a flood of | 
soft light to penetrate to | 
the farthest desk, at the | 


Most parents now know of Kellogg’s 
Tasteless Castor Oil. 


4 £2 £6 4 


In Kellogg’s the taste isn’t covered up 
— it simply isn’t there. It contains no 
benzyl alcohol, saccharin or flavoring. 
Super-refined by a patented process 
and the only refinery-bottled castor oil. 
This keeps it 100% pure, tasteless — 
untouched from refinery to you. 


KELLOGG’S 


The Original 


TASTELESS 
Castor Oil 


oe 


"y 

E; € 

RE is No supsTiTUTe 
PURITY 


To protect its purity and freshness it 
is never sold in bulk but always in the 
original bottles. 1 oz. 
(1 dose), 2 oz. and 7 
oz. home-sizes. Send 
10c in stamps for trial 
bottle. 


Sold by all druggists. 


WSS Minh as 


6107 West 65th Street, CHICAGO Walter Janvier, Inc., 121 Varick Street, New York 


H-12-29 
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AND SHE WAS SUCH A 
SWEET CHILD 


Last year 182 children died of 
diphtheria in the state of Indiana, 
and that’s a lot of kiddies. It is 
enough to fill a good sized cemetery 
or a six-room school building, 
whichever you prefer. The par- 
ents of these advanced times hold 
the power of life and death over 
their children very much ‘as they 
did in the old days. The parents 
of these dead children decided that 
they would take a chance and not 
have their children immunized, or 
maybe, being ignorant, they thought | 
they knew more than the medical 
profession and scorned the idea 
that anything could be done to 
prevent diphtheria. Certainly folk 





have been told enough that diph- 
theria is preventable, but, of course, | 
there are none so deaf as those who | 
will not hear. 

In addition to the 182 who! 
answered the call of Gabriel rather | 
than the school bell there are prob- | 
ably at least a thousand more who 
were more or less injured by the 
disease, and have bad hearts, para- | 
lyzed throats, weakened kidneys or | 
what not. A great many others 
had the disease, missed _ school, 
caused a lot of expense and worry, 
and spent a perfectly miserable 
period sick abed. Verily we have 
reversed the patriotic dogma that 
once stirred our forefathers to ac- 
tion, “Millions for defense, but not 
one cent for tribute.” It was a 
handsome tribute that the parents 
of the state paid to the diphtheria 
bacillus in 1928. And he’s a dirty 
little devil at that, a baby-chokin’, 
cradle-robbin’ villain, or I’m _ no| 
judge. 

Maybe the number 182 doesn’t 
mean much to you. It didn’t to me 
until I made a miniature cemetery 
for the State Fair exhibit last year 
with green sawdust for grass and 
white tongue depressors for tomb- 
stones (170 of them for the year 
1927). I thought I should never 
get those 170 tongue depressors 
painted, but I am quite sure it was 
easier than burying 170 children. 
If you don’t believe it’s a lot, count 


the pretty white stones: T T T T 
‘es ti#2eRer ei ath B: 
wae eet é&e & & & A @ | 
cae Se Soe tee Ee 
eae eee SABA SSA & BY 
‘et RS # AAG eG & Ss 
ey AEs ZeEee De Bi 
(ee Oe hea & #2 2 2 SSD wy 
wuneshtbei Baa & wb: 
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heb? < & as &@ & & & & 
ee eee rset TTT FT 
soe eae h ae hee oa Baye 
See eEeaanat t. G8) Ae 
I made the tombstones just now my 
wife noticed the unusual sound of 


“The BEST COOKS use 


Alumimum 


iJ Restaurants 
| Sanitariums | nitariums 


=, 
Fo 


Dining Cars 


Steamships 


Institutes 


. 


Colleges 


9 Schools 





Such good cooking! 


Above all, aluminum is the master /eat-conductor, 
far excelling all other materials of common kitchen 
use. No wonder that it does better cooking!— 
more even, thorough cooking; less nervously 
watchful cooking. 


Heat spreads like electricity in an aluminum vessel, speeding 
away from the bottom, up the sides and into the cover. There is 
less burning of food on the bottom; less wearisome stirring to 
do. For modern top-stove cooking without water there is nothing 
like aluminum. . . . Aluminum’s good cooking qualities, and its 
economy, safety, and beauty, have made it the very first choice 
in the best-equipped homes, hotels, and hospitals. The best cooks 
use aluminum. 








(Continued on page 1270) 





Clip Here and Mail for Booklet 


ALUMINUM WARES ASSOCIATION 
Publicity Division, 844 Rush St. , Chicago 





Please send booklet, ““The Precious Metal of the Kitchen,’ to address written below 
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Save Your Eyes 


_and Energies—With a Eye , 


READ- WRITE; EAT- 














The Farrington 


Adjustable Lap Table 


Fits you in all positions. While in iP. or in bed you 
can read, write, draw, eat,sew,etc., withthehandsfree. 


The Unusual Gift 


For all ages and all __j 
occasions 


Prolongs and conserves 
the life of your eyes— 
insures correct posture 
—prevents eyestrain— 
stops children’s stoop 
—ideal for students. Its 
many uses have delighted over 100,000 
users. Light, sturdy, portable, adjustable to any angle. 
Size 12 x 18—folds to 1 in.—beautifully finished; lasts a 
lifetime. Folds into suitcase for traveling. 


ine to Invalids 
Sc) Sick Folks and Shut-ins 


who need mental recreation 
but are unable to enjoy it be- 
cause of the physical strain in- 
volved. U with detachable 
_| metal legs for Reading in Bed 
and by sick, invalid or crip 
Patient in — 
sanitarium. 

P for yee Be] 
sketching, writing, 
and other com- 
forts, 









































Natural Finish cee $5.75 
Walnut Finish ... 6.75 
DeLuxe Walnut . 8.75 





Order Now on 5 Days’ Trial 
Tell us the finish desired — 
we will ship table complete 
with detachable metal legs 
acy in U.S.A. Outside 
8S. add $1.00. 
Moneyrefunded if notde- 
lighted after 5 days’ trial. 
Sent C.O.D. if desired, 


THE FARRINGTON COMPANY, Dept. HM15 
4116 North Clark Street CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

























STOP 


Thumb-Sucking 
JUBILEE 
BABY ARMLET 


Aluminum— Adjustable 


$1.00 Pair 
Also corrects Nail-Biting 
A safe, easy, kind- 
ly way. Invalu- 
able if suffering 
from Eczema or 
Allows free movement, 











skin disease. 








other 

even considerable bending of elbow. Loose 
fitting, light, sanitary, cool. Snap fasteners, 
adjust to 5 different sizes. Handy. At drug 
or surgical supply houses, or postpaid on 
receipt of $1. If more convenient, order 






C.0.D. and -pay postman $1.10 on delivery. 
JUBILEE MFG. CO., 2! Sta. C., Omaha, Neb. 

























The Trowbridge Training School 


A Home School for Nervous 
and Backward Children 
The Best in the West 
State Licensed 
E. Haydn Trowbridge, M.D. 
412 Chambers Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 














WHAT TO GIVE | 


SI op through the advertising pages of 
HYGEIA A little head work may save a 
lot of footwork 











the typewriter as it made the same 
symbol over and over and asked, 
“What in the world are you do- 
ing?” 

“I’m burying kiddies,” said I. 

The abstract number 182 means 
very little; 1 is a figure that means 
even less except when it’s your own 
blue-eyed baby. If I knew the real 
names of the children it would 
save me the task of thinking up 
names for such a large family, but 
I am afraid it would be very dis- 
tressing to have known their actual 
names so we will just suppose that 
their names may have been: Mary, 
Susie, Albert, Miriam, Mildred, 
Charles, Judson, James, Harry, Hal- 
ford—such a bright boy—Marion, 
Dick, Jim, Halsey, Bertha, Robert 
of the golden hair, Junior, Hal, 
Jack, Jerry, Ted, Juanita, Harriet, 
Marifrancis, Peggy, Louise, Tommy, 
Billy Boy, Sammy, Gerald, Eddie, 
Bobby—his daddy’s pal—Jason, 
Ada, Lucile, Elmer—nine years old 
and in the sixth grade—Goldie, 
Genevieve, Gerry, Betty, Louis, 
Bonnie Jean, Sarah, Francis, Mari- 
anna, Marie, Martha, Bettie, Clif- 
ford, Gilbert, John, Lula, Ruth, 
Henry E. Jr., Mason Justin—the 
only grandchild on either side— 
Richard, Donna Louise, Marcella, 
Sonny Boy, Jackie, dear little Betty 
—but that’s only one-third of the 
whole number, and they’re all dead 
—three times as many as _ those 
named. They are all dead because 
older folks whose responsibility it 
is to take care of them have slipped 
up on the job. It isn’t in the nature 
of a child to step up boldly and 
say, “Dad, hadn’t you better have 
me immunized against diphtheria?” 
so we parents will have to take the 
first step—it’s as important as bread 
and shoes. 

Last year—if the deaths had been 
evenly distributed—one could have 
gone to a funeral of a child dead of 
diphtheria every other day. Every 
one of these deaths could (theo- 
retically at least) have been pre- 
vented. It is not to be expected 
that every parent will come up to 
the standard that society expects of 
him or her. There are some that 
are awfully dumb; there are some 
who are just too damned stubborn 
to take a suggestion; there are some 
who do not believe that germs 
cause disease, and possibly there 
are some who don’t care whether 
their children live or not. In all 
charity we must admit that most 
of the folk that haven’t looked 
after this matter are simply in- 
different, and they are the ones 
that make it soft for the pesky little 
germ that thrives on indifference. 
But I'll bet one of the brand new 
dollars to a lead slug that every 
one of these same indifferent ones 
(Continued on page 1271) 
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Mother 
protect your baby 


from loose pins and buttons 








The Vanta Baby Copyright 1926 Earnshaw Knitting Co. 

For sake of safety, comfort, conven- 
ience, health, dress him FOR THE FIRST 
TWO YEARS, in the way recommended by 
doctors, nurses, millions of mothers—in 


Vanta 


Baby Garments 


No Pins No Buttons 


Safety—because there are no pins to 
come unfastened or buttons to turn edge- 
wise and torment little bodies. Your 
baby can never put a pin or button in his 
mouth. They keep baby safe from harm. 

Comfort— because they tie just right 
with dainty bows of twistless ta 
neither too tight nor too loose. Adjust- 
able as baby grows. 

Convenience—because they dress baby 
without turning and twisting that makes 
him so tired and cross. 

Health—because doctors recommend 
their perfect protection of little bodies in 
all kinds of weather. 

Quality—only ‘the best 
—for your baby. Guaran- 
teed non-shrinkable. 
Stores will make. adjust- 
ment if any Vanta gar- 
ment is not satisfactory. 

In cotton, wool, silk, 
linen mesh, sase and rayon; 
in light or heavy weights 
as your doctor prescribes. 
Sizes to six years. 

Ask for Vanta 
Baby garments at 
your store. If you 
cannot get them 
write to EARNSHAW 
SALES Co., INC., 
Dept.1201,Newton, 
Mass. 


FREE TO YOU 


Vanta Pattern, also ““Baby’s 
Outfit,”’a book of 64 pageson 
care and dressing of babies. 


\ Earnshaw Sales Co., Inc, 
\ Dept. 1201, Newton, Mass. 
Send free pattern and full instruc- 
tions for eo the new Vanta 
square-fold, niess diaper. Also 


a =r ~ Outae | book and illustrated 
og. all in plain pt, 
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has fire insurance on his property, 
real and personal, if he has enough 
for the appraiser to find it. But 
maybe he is only indifferent about 
his children. 

The state government doesn’t get 
excited about diphtheria even 
though it is killing and maiming 
the future citizens of the state. 
But I'll bet a double eagle to noth- 
ing at all that they are looking 
after the corn borer, and I remem- 
ber the big appropriation made to 
fight foot and mouth disease when 
the dear children of Mr. and Mrs. 
Cow got sick, and I can’t forget that 
twice as much as was needed was 
appropriated to fight the hen pest 
that threatened the egg money in 
1925. Shylock, the Jew, you may 
remember, was more excited by the 
loss of his ducats than of his daugh- 
ter! “My daughter! Oh my ducats!” 
is a wail arising from the heart of 
all mankind, and not merely as 
some suppose, from the Hebrew 
portion of it. 

But speaking of ducats, one 
could hardly claim that the pres- 
ent method of neglect is money 
saving: 182 funerals at more than 
folks can afford equals a very neat 
sum; 1,000 doctor bills at the Lord 
knows how much equals a bank full 
of money; school days lost, cost of 
disinfection, inconvenience, etc., 
equals I don’t know how much; 
total—you’d be surprised. 

Less than this amount, properly 
spent, would eradicate diphtheria 
from the state, as a much smaller 
amount eradicated foot and mouth 
disease of cattle, and hen pest. 
After the first year or two of such 
expenditure we would then need 
only to spend a small amount to 
be sure that it stayed put. Then 
we could eat our cake and have it 
too; we could keep the kiddies and 
spend the money for ice cream 
cones. And I’d so much rather 
buy cones for the kids than provide 
them with nice, quiet cemetery 
plots. 

Come on, Dads. Let’s make it a 
party. Let’s take the kids to Doc 
and have this diphtheria business 
over with—Thurman B. Rice in 
the Indiana Health Bulletin. 





MEDICAL PROVERBS 


From CHINA: 

Before thirty, men seek disease; 
after thirty, diseases seek men. 

Men worry over the great number 
of diseases; doctors worry over the 
small number of remedies. 

The able doctor acts before sick- 
ness comes, 

AND FROM FRANCE: 

If the illness is grave, a true 
phthisis (tuberculosis), it should be 
combated immediately, for once 
established, it is not easily subdued. 
—Celsus. 





























X-ray Showing Rickets 


Successful Prevention 


of Rickets - 








X-ray of Normal Bone 


is not a matter of theory or guess work. The rela- 
tionship between the administration of cod liver oil 
and the formation of sound, healthy bones is almost 
as vividly demonstrable by the x-ray as is the 
difference between a broken bone and a normal one. 


The antirachitic potency of Nason’s Cod Liver Oil 
is such that 0.01 Gm. per day will produce definite 
healing (as determined by x-ray photographs), in 
the leg bones of rachitic rats in eight days when 
added to a diet lacking in vitamin D, the rats being 


also deprived of ultraviolet light. 


In addition 


Nason’s Palatable Cod Liver Oil is required to 
have a content of fat soluble vitamin A, determined 
by the U. S. P. method, of not less than 800 units 


per gram. 


Nason’s 


Palatable -Norwegian 


Cod Liver Oil 


of high Vitamin Potency 











TAILBY-NASON COMPANY, 


KENDALL SQUARE STATION, BOSTON, MASS. 


Pharmaceutical Manufacturers to the Professions 


of Medicine and Pharmacy since 1905. 


Gentlemen :—You may send me 

bottle of Nason’s Palatable Cod Liver Oil. 
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Troubles. 


Sizes 
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Obtain the Upward Con- 
verging Contour and Sup- 
port that Doctors and 
Stylists are Urging 





s. Pat. 1,702,922—Invented by Mme. Poix to 
Relieve Pain and Remove Cause of Serious Bust 


Approved by New York a Center. 
30 to 4 
BE Pk vars cvtivece vencacecqunnel 
906 Pink Tussah Gah... oc ccccscccccceece 
NS SS eee re 
280 Pink Silk Jersey. . eweeids 
EXTRA SIZE MODEL 

(Wider from Top to Bottom) 

Sizes 36 to 52 
SUT Pals Beth oo 6 o.oo occ ccvnvisatesevecs 
366 Mesh and Brocade 
GAB Bis Fesse ye. oc vc cccscecceccescseecsss 
On Sale at Leading Department Stores 

and Corset Shops 
If your dealer does not carry it, 
We will also send our remark- 
able new free booklet. 


TRADE MARK 


UPLIFT 


U. 8. PAT. 1,702,922 


G. M. Poix, Inc., 103 Madison Ave. 
New York, N. Y. 
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Thumb- 
9 


Sucking? 


Jackson’s Thumb 
Guards will cure 
thumb sucking quick- 
ly and permanently. 
Also adapted for 


fingers.) 











|'METAL MINES NEED GOOD 
VENTILATION 


Although ventilation has always 
been considered a vital problem in 
coal mines, the subject of ventila- 
tion in metal mines has received 
little attention, the chief engineer 
of the safety division of the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines said receutly. 

Yet dangerous hazards exist, such 
as excessive humidity, dangerous 
gases, dusty processes and the use 
of combustible material. Few if 
any ‘mines are safe or healthful for 
underground workers with natural 
ventilation; and at the time of a 
fire or explosion mines depending 
on natural ventilation are practi- 
cally helpless and are decidedly 
dangerous for the  unfortunates 
forced to be in them either at the 
time of the disaster or afterward 
when trying to handle conditions 
arising from the emergency. 

Many deaths from heat stroke 
occur in the deep gold mines of 
South Africa, where the air is prac- 
tically saturated with moisture and 
the temperatures are between 85 
and 91 F. The best remedy for 
the relief of hot humid air in mines 
is the operation of an adequate 
ventilation system. Every mine, 
large or small, coal or metal, should 
from the outset be equipped with a 
fan, this authority says. 

Dusty methods must be elimi- 
nated. Studies of the effects of 
dust on workers have shown that 
any and all dusts when breathed 
for considerable periods daily are 
almost certain to be harmful. The 
best methods of avoiding this haz- 
ard are the use of wet drills, drill- 
ing only at the end of shifts and the 
use of continuous air currents to 
and past working regions or other 
dust-producing places. 


HEALTH SHOULD COUNT 
TOWARD GRADUATION 
Health education and _ physical 
development should be a require- 
ment for graduation in all educa- 
tional institutions, in the opinion of 
Dr. F. E. Harrington, who outlined 
a working plan at the recent meet- 
ing of the American Public Health 
Association. 

Success in any business for which 
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INVALUABLE 
AID 
In 
Relieving 






The “OVR-NITE” 
HEATING PAD 


(Reg. U. S. Patent Office) 


Prepared with one ounce of hot water. 
Stays hot 15 hours 


Its soothing heat quickly reaches 
the spot and relieves the pain. 


The “OVR-NITE” Heating Pad is 
invaluable in relieving pain in Neu- 
ralgia, Neuritis, Ordinary Tooth- 
aches, Menstruation and other con- 
ditions where heat is required. 


Ready for use almost immediately 
on addition of the water. Retains a 
temperature of 170 to 175 degrees 
for fourteen hours. 


It is soft and pliable and can be 
comfortably applied to any part of 
the body. 

There is no possibility of leakage with the 
“OVR-NITE” Heating Pad. it stands the 
test of usage and age. 135 hours’ heat guar- 
anteed. Pad with washable rubberized cloth 
cover, $1.00, sent prepaid on receipt of remit- 
tance. Additional pads without rubber cover, 


60c, sent prepaid. 
Keep 
HUNTERS Your 
Hands 
We make a pocket size 


pad (also $1.00) that Warm 
will add untold comfort to your 
outings. A few of these pads with 
your duffel will insure warm 
hands for the season. 

THE BAG-O-HEAT CO., Not Inc. 


Sole Manufacturers 
201 Traders Bldg., 309 S. LaSalle Street, CHICAGO 

















Maternity Supports 


Scientifically designed in types of 
models for all figures, gives low ab- 
dominal uplift with no constriction. 


Special feature—Orig- 
inal patented adjust- 
ment supplying sacro- 
iliac support and easy 
regulation to size and 
pressure as required. 
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PIRQUET TEST IS MEANS 
OF DIAGNOSIS 

What is the Pirquet test for 
tuberculosis? 

Physicians use this test as an 
indicator to determine whether 
enough tuberculosis germs have 
entered the body to produce an 
antituberculosis serum to destroy 
the disease and prevent future in- 
fection. It has not the slightest 
power to cure, prevent or cause 
tuberculosis, the Massachusetts de- 
partment of public health explains 
in a recent bulletin. 

In applying the Pirquet test, the 
physician rubs off the outer layer 
of skin on a spot on the arm and 
puts on a little material on which 
the germ of tuberculosis has grown. 
This material contains no germs, 
living or dead; all have been fil- 
tered out and the broth has been 
boiled. 

If the white cells, which are the 
fighting cells, of the blood rush to 
the defense, there is a slight reac- 
tion on the surface of the skin, at 
most a spot like a mosquito bite. 
There is no sore, no fever or ache 
or pain. No needle is used and 
nothing is injected into the body. 

When a person gives a positive 
reaction the x-ray is used to find 
out whether there is actual infec- 
tion present. The early fighting 
ground of tuberculosis is in the 
glands at the root of the lungs, and 
the difficulty is to find this infec- 
tion in its early stages. If it is 
found it can be cured and 80 per 
cent of the lung tuberculosis that 
would develop within twenty years 
could be prevented. 





WHEN WINTER COLDS 
ARE ABROAD 

1. Avoid the germs or proteins 
which excite a cold. 

2. Avoid overfatigue or sudden 
change in temperature. 

3. Wear clothes appropriate to 
the temperature. | 

4. Keep the temperature of the) 
house and office at not above 70 
degrees. 

5. Stay at home when you have a| 
cold. 

6. Cover nose and mouth when 
sneezing or coughing. 





7. Keep away from houses where | 
any one is ill with a cold, influ-| 
enza, pneumonia or other disease. | 

8. Wash your hands before eat-| 
ing or before handling food for| 
other people. 

9. Do not spit. Spitting spreads | 
disease. 

10. Avoid acidosis by including 
in the daily diet a sufficient amount | 
of milk, vegetables, some fresh fruit | 
and plenty of pure water. | 


hroughout .Jnfancy 
and ( hildhood 





FREE TO MOTHERS! 


AN authentic and practical handbook, prepared by one of Amer- 
ica’s foremost children’s doctors—‘‘The Food of the Infant and 
Growing Child.’’ Every mother will find it helpful. » Write 
Corn Products Refining Co., Dept. H-12, 17 Battery Pl., N.Y. C. 


HE baby’s food must not only be suffi- 

cient in amount but must be capable of easy 
and prompt digestion. Tests prove that Karo is 
digestible by even the weakest baby. It is now 
widely and successfully used—and recommended 
by doctors everywhere—for the modification of 
milk for babies because it is wholesome, 
nutritious and quickly assimilated. 


Karo supplies quickly available energy for 
the active child. Used on cereals or in milk, it 
does not cause the child to develop an abnormal 
taste for sweets, nor does it spoil the digestion 
or the appetite. 








For the Entire Family 





Over a period of a quarter century, 
Karo has been the standard table- 
syrup — delicious on pancakes, 
waffles and sliced bread. 


FROM CHILDHOOD TO OLD AGE 





ONSPI destroys the odor and di- 

verts the underarm perspiration 
to parts of the body where there is better 
evaporation—and need be used on an 
average of but two nights each week. 
NONSPI will also protect your cloth- 
ing from those ruinous, discoloring, 
destructive perspiration stains, in ad- 
dition to keeping your armpits dry, 
odorless and sweet. 
More than a million men and women 
keep their armpits dry and odorless 
and save their clothing by using this 
old, tried and proven preparation 
which is used, endorsed and recom- 
mended by physicians and nurses. 
Get a bottle of NONSPI today. Apply 
it tonight. Use it the year around— 
spring, summer, fal! oak winter. Your 
Toilet Goods Dealer and Druggist has 
it at 50c (several months’ supply) or 
if you prefer 

FREE TESTING SAMPLE 

SENT ON REQUEST 








THE NONSPI COMPANY 
2673 Walnut Street 
Kansas City, Missouri 


NAME. 


Send free NONSPI 
sample to 
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CITY. 
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EDUCATOR DEFINES GOAL 

OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

During the past ten years phys- 
ical education has achieved a note- 
worthy place as an integral part of 
an educational program. It is now 
receiving ample time and facilities 
and more and more it is being 
accredited in the sixteen units re- 
quired for graduation from high 
school. 

The next goal for physical edu- 
cation, as defined by James E. 
Rogers, president of the depart- 
ment of school health and physical 
education of the National Edu- 
cation Association, is its recog- 
nition by colleges as a_ college 
entrance requirement. 

Five things are necessary if this 
goal is to be attained: 

1. An organized, full time pro- 
gram in which a minimum amount 
of time is wasted. 

2. A graded program, with varied 
activities based on the individual 
aptitudes of the students. 

3. A consideration of individual 
needs, both psychologic and physi- 
ologic. In some cities students are 
divided into groups according to 
the results of physical examinations 
and physical capacity tests and 
their physical education work is 
planned accordingly. 

4. A program based on the latest 
educational methods and _ proce- 
dures. 

5. An intelligent, scientific ap- 
proach to the child. 


CANCER TAKEN EARLY 
CAN BE CONTROLLED 


If cancer in the beginning had 
the pain of a jumping toothache, 
fewer persons would die of the dis- 
ease, said Dr. Burton T. Simpson 
of the New York Institute for Malig- 
nant Disease in a recent radio 
talk. 

Cancer in the early stages gives 
little or no pain. No one should 
ever wait the development of pain 
to consult a physician. All per- 
sons who have cancer must ulti- 
mately come for examination, Dr. 
Simpson emphasized, and unfortu- 
nately too many come when it is 
too late. 

Many persons fear cancer be- 
cause they believe it is incurable. 
This is an erroneous belief, Dr. 
Simpson warned, and is founded on 
the fact that the disease is neglected 
in the early stages. There are 
innumerable persons living who 
have been cured of cancer, he 
pointed out. These are the ones 
who consulted their doctors at the 
| first appearance of symptoms. 





A bath should be a habit, not an 
| event. 
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WHAT TO DO WHEN 
A SNAKE BITES 


Reports of 607 cases of snake-bite 
poisoning during 1928 collected by 
the Antivenin Institute of America 
show that treatment used varied 
from measures based purely on 
superstition, such as the applica- 
tion of freshly killed chicken to 
the wound, to the modern scientific 
injection of antivenin serum. 

Directions for the victim of 
snake-bite are outlined in the bulle- 
tin of the institute by R. H. Hutchi- 
son, as follows: 

1. Apply a few inches above the 
bite a tourniquet made from a 
rubber garter, a handkerchief, cord, 
a piece of rubber tubing or even 
a shoestring. It is important to 
release the tourniquet every ten or 
fifteen minutes for a minute at a 
time to prevent the development of 
gangrene. 

2. If you have antivenin with 
you, read carefully the directions 
on how to prepare the syringe and 
how to make the injection. Remem- 
ber that the venoms of North Amer- 


ican snakes are slow in acting. 
Do not allow fear or agitation to 
make you overlook important 
points. 


3. When the syringe has been 
made ready, proceed at once to 
inject the entire contents under the 
skin. 

4. Release the tourniquet. 

5. If the bite has been inflicted 
by a large snake, particularly by 
the Texas rattler or the Florida 
rattler, and if the symptoms de- 
velop rapidly, the antivenin treat- 
ment should be supplemented by 
suction and incision. 

6. If antivenin is not at hand, 
incision and suction are the only 
two other measures that have 
proved of value. Make a cross- 
cut incision at each fang mark. 
For this purpose use a clean, sharp 
knife or razor blade and make the 
cut all the way through the skin, 
that is, about % of an inch deep 
and % an inch long. The removal 
of toxic fluids is increased by the 
application of strong suction. Suc- 
tion may be done mechanically if 


some apparatus such as a breast | 


pump is at hand. Suction should 
be continued for twenty minutes 
out of each hour over a period of 
fifteen hours. 

7. In any case secure the best 
— attention as soon as possi- 

e. 

8. Don’t run or get overheated. 
Don’t take alcoholic stimulants. 
Don’t injure the tissues by inject- 
ing potassium permanganate. Don’t 
depend on home remedies or snake- 
bite “cures.” 
site of the bite with strong acids 
or the like. 
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Sunshine 


Don’t cauterize the | 





FREE 





Booklet 


Facts about St. | 
Petersburg’s  cli- 
mate, sun-bathing 
facilities and other 
data available in 
a special booklet 
which will be sent 
on request 








































SUNSHINE! 


All that the sun can do in rebuilding health is available 
at St. Petersburg at a time when most of the nation 
is sun-starved! In the winter months, when natural 
sunlight is so limited in the North, men and women, on 
the advice of their physicians, come to St. Petersburg 
for sun-bathing. Back to Nature! As they lie exposed 
to salt-tinged air and the ultra-violet rays of winter 
sunshine—as potent as stnshine in the summer in 
northern latitudes—-Mother Nature quietly does her 
good work. Many are the records of regained health, 
of prolonged life, of childhood given the birthright of 
health and stamina, through St. Petersburg’s sunshine! 
Here municipal and private solaria are available for 
real sun-bathing. Here low altitude and sea air, diet 
of oranges and grapefruit and iodized vegetables fresh 
from grove and garden, and the play facilities which 
urge men and women to live outdoors all winter, aid 
the physician in winning the fight against many di- 
seases. Cozy homes are available at rates to suit every 
taste and purse. Inquiries are welcomed—and will be 
answered quickly and truthfully. Address: 


M. R. DEADERICK 


Chamber of Commerce 


2 FP 
~__FMESUNSHINE CA 


| 
Nt etersburg 
SES 5 hh Blatt 
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. 
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Grapefruit is Healthfruit 


Eminent medical authorities state that the 
juice of good grapefruit produces an alkaline 
reaction in the system which generally helps 
to counteract acidity caused by other foods. 





——— — — _—_____ _ a 


ATWOOD GRAPEFRUIT 


| 





is tree-ripened, full of juice, wholesome and 
delicious, and is often recommended by physi- 
cians and dietary experts. 


ATWOOD GRAPEFRUIT COMPANY 


Manavista, Florida 
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ORIGINAL APPROVED 


BABY SOUP 
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The Badge of Health Foods 
In Sealed Glass Jars 


For Infant Feeding 


TO SUPPLEMENT THE MILK DIET 

Prescribed by over 5,000 Specialists— 
Because they are scientifically pre- 

pared under surgical standards of cleanli- 

ness and supply the elements needed for 

sound growth. 

Used daily by thousands of Mothers— 

Because they cost less than if made at 
home and save a Mother at least 24 hours 
a week kitchen time and give her these 
extra hours to be out of doors with baby. 

Because they are easily carried, keep 
indefinitely when sealed, are ready to use 
except for diluting and heating and so are 
equally convenient for feedings at home 
or traveling. 

Clapp’s Baby Soup. An appetizing 
combination of Beef Juice, Vegetables and 
Cereals. 

Clapp’s Wheatheart Soup, a com- 
bination of Vegetables, Cereals, and the 
Wheat Germ which supplies Food Iron 
and VITAMINES B, A and E. 

Clapp’s Liver Soup. Calves’ Liver 
and Vegetables for pale babies. 

Clapp’s Strained Vegetables 
Spinach, Carrots, As- 
paragus, String Beans, 
Peas, Beets, Tomatoes, 
Prunes and Apricots. 

Are all scientifically 
prepared from carefully 
selected materials, espe- 
cially for growing babies 
and are immensely liked 
by them. 

These are simply whole- 
some, healthful foods, packed 
for convenience and econ- 
omy in 4 oz. glass jars-— 
Soups, also in 14 oz. jars. 


Ask Your Doctor 


and write us for your Dealer’s name 


HAROLD H. CLAPP, Inc. 
1340 University Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 














TWENTY-SECOND CHRIST- 
MAS SEAL SALE 


Rest, good food and fresh air-— 
this is the triad that governs the 
modern treatment of tuberculosis. 
Thousands of 
persons are 
being brought 
back to health 
and usefulness 
through its ap- 
plication. But 
many others 
have waited too 
long before 
beginning the 
treatment. Some 
were afraid to go to a doctor; many 
thought they were “just tired.” 

To promote early discovery of 
the disease and the search for 
a cure the National Tuberculosis 
Association has issued its twenty- 
second annual Christmas seal, to 
be sold as always for a penny to 
decorate Christmas mail. 




















FOR XMAS 


Baby Specialists Agree... 


.- That here is the finest gift anyone 
can procure for baby. For Doo-Tee 
brings health to the baby, teaches 
posture, insures regularity,and pre- 
vents self-handling. @ For mother, 
Doo-Tee saves extra steps 
and eliminates the mess of 
bathroom cleaning. ..due to 
the sanitary concavity which 
revertsall water into the bowl. 


Sold by Leading 
Department and Baby Stores.. 


DGO-TEE 


DOO-TEE CORPORATION 
615-237rd Avenue + Oakland, California 


Enclosed find check to the amount of $4.95, for 
which you will ship one Doo-Tee Infant Trainer. 
Check color desired: Pink) Blue(F) White O 


Name___ 
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Then try this delicious hot 
breakfast — it banishes that 
“not sick — not well” feel- 
ing ...and you don’t even 
\ taste the bran. 


ERE is a different way to eat bran, a way 
which makes it a delicacy even to chil- 
dren. Bran hidden in a whole wheat food 


that offers a delightful change for breakfast. 


This unique food is different from anything 
you've ever tasted. Its texture is different—and 
its flavor. You'll never be satisfied with un- 
appetizing bran again. 


When mornings are sluggish; head heavy; 
eyes dull and lifeless—try Pettijohn’s for break- 
fast. Though it is delightfully good to eat it 
has almost amazing regulatory features. And 
the crunchy zest of the whole wheat grains 
is good for your teeth! Pettijohn’s is cooked, 
ready to eat, in 4 minutes. 





New Pettijohn’s is made by the Quaker 
Oats Company, manufacturers of 48 different 
cereal products, as their solution to a serious 
national diet problem. Try it tomorrow, at 
the suggestion of The Quaker Oats Company. 


A valuable booklet, “The Truth 
About Bran,” is ready for you. 
Address The Quaker Oats Co., 
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Muthins for Diabetics 











Palatable muffins and more than thirty other foods, each 
strictly starch-free, may be included in your diet when 
you use Listers casein-palmnut Dietetic Flour. 






S rRICTLY Srricty 
STARCH- SUGAR- 
FREE FREE 
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es CASEIN- 
Listers |: Flour 
is strictly starch-free, self-rising and easily made into a variety of foods in 
any home. Recipes accompany each carton of flour. Large carton, 
Listers Flour (enough for 30 bakings) . $4.85. 
Sold by leading druggists, fancy grocers or direct 
LISTER BROS. INC. 41 E. 42nd St, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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, Fat Globules 
tee Are Small — Bia, 


; 4 
Vitality HYGEIA 
Fat Globules in milk from Holstein cows are | Christmas 





smaller in size than in ordinary milk. This Tree 
makes them easier to digest and the milk par- 
ticularly valuable for the feeding of infants, on 

convalescents, and patients on a milk diet. Pages 


The curd of milk from Holstein cows is soft ll 84 and 
and the fat percentage is moderate. It is in 1185 
every way an ideal milk for young and old, main- . 
taining proper balance between minerals, pro- Use 
teins, fats, and vitamins. the 





Write for literature giving reasons why Gift 
milk from Holstein cows is preferred List 
by Doctors. 
and 
EXTENSION SERVICE Avoid 
The Holstein-Friesian Ass’n Shopping, 
of America Worries 
230 East Ohio St. Chicago, Ill. ra 
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HEART DISEASE MAY BE 
PUBLIC HEALTH MENACE 


Heart disease, in addition to be- 
ing a serious handicap to its vic- 
tims, is a public health menace 
under certain circumstances. Dr. 
A. S. Hyman describes in the 
American Journal of Public Health 
three cases in which persons with 
heart disease endangered the lives 
of others. 

A truck driver, 54 years old, 
apparently in good physical condi- 
tion, lost control of his machine, 
which plunged into a_ sidewalk, 
tearing down a store front. Similar 
accidents happened twice after- 
ward, After the last accident the 
driver was picked up unconscious 
and removed to a physician’s office. 
Examination showed that the man 
had suffered sudden heart attacks 
each time. 

The second case was that of a 
young woman elevator operator. 
Several accidents occurred’ in 
which passengers were shaken up, 
although the girl was extremely 
careful. One morning she was 
found unconscious in a car that 
was stopped between the four- 
teenth and fifteenth floors. It was 
then learned that she had had 
rheumatic heart disease for many 
years. 

In the third case a man 61 years 
old was employed to run a power- 
ful hoist to raise steel beams to the 
upper floors of a skyscraper in 
course of construction. One day, 
after several minor accidents, a 
steel arch weighing many tons 
slipped and crashed to the side- 
walk. The man was found semi- 
conscious bending over his ma- 
chine, with a peculiar pallor and 
a clammy sweat. He was taken to 
a hospital, where he was found to 
be suffering from. chronic heart 
disease. 

The public health aspect of such 
cases is obvious. The solution is 
equally so, Dr. Hyman _ believes. 
Persons seeking employment in 
occupations involving hazards to 
others should be required by law 
to submit to an examination to 
prove their ability to do their work 
without danger to themselves or 
others. They and the community 
should have the same protection 
as that afforded when there is dis- 
turbance of vision. What avails it 
to prevent persons with defective 
vision from driving automobiles 
when a man with serious heart dis- 
ease may fall dead at the wheel of 
a large truck? Dr. Hyman asks. 
The danger to the bystander ap- 
pears to be equally great in either 
case. 

Attention to the teeth before 
school will prevent a loi of inatten- 
tion at school, 
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Grapefruit is Healthfruit 


Eminent medical authorities state that the 
juice of good grapefruit produces an alkaline 
reaction in the system which generally helps 
to counteract acidity caused by other foods. 
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ATWOOD GRAPEFRUIT 


delicious, and is often recommended by physi- 
cians and dietary experts. 


ATWOOD GRAPEFRUIT COMPANY 


Manavista, Florida 


| 
is tree-ripened, full of juice, wholesome and | 
| 




















Comin “(Making Your Heart Write’’—‘‘Mental Health Slogans’’ 
in J & > *“The Shoe of Tomorrow’’—‘‘Rhinitis or Nasal Catarrh’’ 
a January ‘(Making Worthy Use of ‘Leisure’’—‘‘Neuritis”’ 


HYGEIA ‘Donald the Strong’’—‘‘City Smoke’’ 


SAFETY 
EDUCATION 





























PHYSICIANS PRESCRIBE For those 


medicated steam wayward 
INHALATIONS 


in treating thumbs 





























, ASTHMA 4 
fg COLDS~CROUP |p rs ie phate. mate rial 
LARYNGITIS fastened gently to 
ponents ||| 2" | 
cilments. Vapors see | | thumb or finger trom PM J) interested in 
best prepared with mouth, “and does ‘not material for 
device. direction. Chitdren” oe." eee safety and health . . 
$3.50, complete to ward off the whole train of baby ills: teachingfor children? Subscription 


Repuins osmnen. [|] ehhenteamnie, empator ant, da 
f ing. Shuts off mee page BF wn Romp ° - SAFETY 
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American 2:::"" ence secuag same | [EDUCATION 
aporizer At all drug stores, If your dealer cannot supply you, MAGAZINE 


or dient See order from us. Per set, $3.00 





$120 


per year 




















AMERICAN SUNDRIES COMPANY Little Rock Surgical Company par anf naga Rae peng om wg 
116 South Portland Avenue Brooklyn, New York Donahey Bldg. LITTLE ROCK, ARK. other valuable features. Is used widely 
in schools and communities throughout the 
country. 
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The Badge of Health Foods 
In Sealed Glass Jars 


For Infant Feeding 


TO SUPPLEMENT THE MILK DIET 

*rescribed by over 5,000 Specialists— 
Because they are scientifically pre- 

pared under surgical standards of cleanli- 

ness and supply the elements needed for 

sound growth. 

Used daily by thousands of Mothers— 

Because they cost less than if made at 
home and save a Mother at least 24 hours 
a week kitchen time and give her these 
extra hours to be out of doors with baby. 

Because they are easily carried, keep 
indefinitely when sealed, are ready to use 
except for diluting and heating and so are 
equally convenient for feedings at home 
or traveling. 

Clapp’s Baby Soup. An appetizing 
combination of Beef Juice, Vegetables and 
Cereals. 

Clapp’s Wheatheart Soup, a com- 
bination of Vegetables, Cereals, and the 
Wheat Germ which supplies Food Iron 
and VITAMINES B, A and E. 

Clapp’s Liver Soup. Calves’ Liver 
and Vegetables for pale babies. 

Clapp’s Strained Vegetables 
Spinach, Carrots, As- 
paragus, String Beans, 
Peas, Beets, Tomatoes, 
Prunes and Apricots. 

Are all scientifically 
prepared from carefully 
selected materials, espe- 
cially for growing babies 
and are immensely liked 
by them, 

These are simply whole- 
me, healthful foods, packed 
for convenience and econ- 


ly in 4 oz. glass jars-—— 
o ups, also in 14 oz. jars. 


Ask Your Doctor 


and write us for your Dealer’s name 


HAROLD H. CLAPP, Inc. 
1340 University Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 








TWENTY-SECOND CHRIST-' 
MAS SEAL SALE 


Rest, good food and fresh air 
this is the triad that 
modern treatment of tuberculosis. 
Thousands of 
persons are 
being brought 
back to health 
and usefulness 
through its ap- 
plication. But 
many others 
have waited too 
long before 
beginning the 
treatment. Some 
were afraid to go to a doctor; many 
thought they were “just tired.” 

To promote early discovery of 
the disease and the search for 
a cure the National Tuberculosis 
Association has issued its twenty- 
second annual Christmas seal, to 
be sold as always for a penny to 
decorate Christmas mail. 


























FOR XMAS 


Baby Specialists Agree... 


.- That here is the finest gift anyone 
can procure for baby. For Doo-Tee 
brings health to the baby, teaches 
posture, insures regularity,and pre- 
vents self-handling. @ For mother, 
Doo-Tee saves extra steps 
and eliminates the mess of 
bathroom cleaning. ..due to 
the sanitary concavity which 
revertsall water into the bowl. 


Sold by Leading 
Department and Baby Stores.. 


DGO-TEE 


DOO-TEE CORPORATION 
615-23rd Avenue + Oakland, California 


Enclosed find check to the amount of $4.95, for 
which you will ship one Doo-Tee Infant Trainer. 
Check color desired: Pink) BlueQ]) WhiteO 
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Must 


you eat 
bran? 


Then try this delicious hot 








breakfast — it banishes that 


*not sick — not well’”’ feel- 


ing... and you don’t even 
taste the bran. 


ERE is a different way to eat bran, a way 
which makes it a delicacy even to chil- 
dren. Bran hidden in a whole wheat food 
that offers a delightful change for breakfast. 


This unique food is different from anything 
you've ever tasted. Its texture is different—and 
its flavor. You'll never be satisfied with un- 
appetizing bran again. 


When mornings are sluggish; head heavy, 
eyes dull and lifeless—try Pettijohn’s for break- 
fast. Though it is delightfully good to eat it 
has almost amazing regulatory features. And 
the crunchy zest of the whole wheat grains 
is good for your teeth! Pettijohn’s is cooked, 
ready to eat, in 4 minutes. 





New Pettijohn’s is made by the Quaker 
Oats Company, manufacturers of 48 different 
cereal products, as their solution to a serious 
national diet problem. Try it tomorrow, at 
the suggestion of The Quaker Oats Company. 


A valuable booklet,“The Truth 
About Bran,” is ready for you. 
Address The Quaker Oats Co., 
Chicago. 


Pettiyohn's 
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Palatable muffins and more than thirty other foods, each 
strictly starch-free, may be included in your diet when 
you use Listers casein-palmnut Dietetic Flour. 

Srrictiy 


SUGAR- 
FREE 


a) 
Srre ICTLY 
STARCH- 
FREE 













e CASEIN- 
Listers °°; Flour 
is strictly starch-free, self-rising and easily made into a variety of foods in 
any home. Recipes accompany each carton of flour. Large carton, 
Listers Flour (enough for 30 bakings) . $4.85. 
Sold by leading druggists, fancy grocers or direct 
LISTER BROS. INC. 41 E. 42nd St. NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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Fat Globules 






‘ . 
Fat Globules in milk from Holstein cows are | Christmas 
smaller in size than in ordinary milk. This Tree 
makes them easier to digest and the milk par- pe 


ticularly valuable for the feeding of infants, 
convalescents, and patients on a milk diet. 


Pages 
1184 and 
1185. 
Use 
the 
Gift 
List 
and 
Avoid 
Shopping, 


orries 


& 


The curd of milk from Holstein cows is soft 
and the fat percentage is moderate. It is in 
every way an ideal milk for young and old, main- 
taining proper balance between minerals, pro- 
teins, fats, and vitamins. 


Write for literature giving reasons why 
milk from Holstein cows is preferred 
by Doctors. 


EXTENSION SERVICE 


The Holstein-Friesian Ass’n 
of America 


Cc 

















230 East Ohio St. ~hicago, Ill. 
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HEART DISEASE MAY BE 
PUBLIC HEALTH MENACE 


Heart disease, in addition to be- 
ing a serious handicap to its vic. 
tims, is a public health menuice 
under certain circumstances. )r, 
A. S. Hyman describes in the 
American Journal of Public Health 
three cases in which persons with 
heart disease endangered the lives 
of others. 

A truck driver, 54 years old, 
apparently in good physical condi- 
tion, lost control of his machine, 
which plunged into a_ sidewalk, 
tearing down a store front. Similar 
accidents happened twice after- 
ward. After the last accident the 
driver was picked up unconscious 
and removed to a physician’s office. 
Examination showed that the man 
had suffered sudden heart attacks 
each time. 

The second case was that of a 
young woman elevator operator. 
Several accidents occurred in 
which passengers were shaken up, 
although the girl was extremely 
careful. One morning she was 
found unconscious in a car that 
was stopped between the four- 
teenth and fifteenth floors. It was 
then learned that she had had 
rheumatic heart disease for many 
years. 

In the third case a man 61 years 
old was employed to run a power- 
ful hoist to raise steel beams to the 
upper floors of a skyscraper in 
course of construction. One day, 
after several minor accidents, a 
steel arch weighing many tons 
slipped and crashed to the side- 
walk. The man was found semi- 
conscious bending over his ma- 
chine, with a peculiar pallor and 
a clammy sweat. He was taken to 
a hospital, where he was found to 
be suffering from chronic heart 
disease. 

The public health aspect of such 
cases is obvious. The solution is 
equally so, Dr. Hyman believes. 
Persons seeking employment in 
occupations involving hazards to 
others should be required by law 
to submit to an examination to 
prove their ability to do their work 
without danger to themselves or 
others. They and the community 
should have the same _ protection 
as that afforded when there is dis- 
turbance of vision. What avails it 
to prevent persons with defective 
vision from driving automobiles 
when a man with serious heart dis- 
ease may fall dead at the wheel of 
a large truck? Dr. Hyman asks. 
The danger to the bystander ap- 
pears to be equally great in either 
case. 

Attention to the teeth before 
school will prevent a lot of inatten- 
tion at school. 
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WILL YOU HELP YOUR CHILDREN AND YOURSELF TO NATURE'S 


GREATEST GIFT— 





WILL YOU and your children 
be happy, laughing, full of joy 
—full of the high happiness that 
only good health can give them, 
this Christmas? Will they have 
all the sunshine they need in the 
drear cold days of winter? Even 
on the brightest days the sun 
shines so far to the south that 
few of the important rays reach 
their bodies. Children need sun- 
shine even more than adults. 
That is why winter is harder on 
children. 


National CarbonCom pan y—fa- 
mous for 53 years for its carbon 
and electrical products — now 
offers you carbon-arc lamps de- 
signed especially for the home! 


Eveready Sunshine Lamps 
will fill your body and your 
children’s bodies with sun- 
heightened health. Every Sun- 
shine Lamp gives al] the health 
rays of sunshine—the impor- 
‘ant luminous, stimulating 


The NEW Table Model supplies ALL the important rays just as the famous 
Floor Model Eveready Sunshine Lamp does 





ultra-violet and penetrating 
infra-red rays. Tans them as 
brown as a vacation at the beach. 
A special glass filter screens out 
all rays not present in natural 
summer sunshine—prevents 
harsh burning, a time-device 
prevents over-exposure. 


ONLY $10 DOWN 


There is an Eveready Sunshine 
dealer near you. Let him show 
you how exhilarating—how 
good Eveready Carbon-arc Sun- 
shine is for your children—and 
for you! It will help you give 
them nature’s greatest gift — 
sunshine—a real Christmas 
present! Sunshine is a health- 
builder—but in case of illness it 
should be used only when pre- 
scribed by your physician. 





A new film showing the benefits of sunshine, 
free from all advertising matter, called “Sun- 
shine,” can be obtained from National Carbon 
Company for any meeting of Parent-Teacher 
Association on short notice. 


unshine ? 





Prices—$59.50 to $137.50. 
Table model, $10 down and 
$6.50 for eight months. 


NATIONAL CARBON CO., Inc. 
Carbon Sales Division: Cleveland, O. 


Unit of 
Union Carbide 


EVEREADY 


TRADE MARK REC. 


Sunshine Lamp 


3 and Carbon 
"| Corporation 
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In harmony with your 
doctor’s policy regarding 
preventive medicine 


TODAY, more than ever before, is the medical profession 
striving to free men and women from their traditional and 
harmful practice of dosing themselves with laxatives and 
cathartics. 


Kellogg’s ALL-BRAN is being recommended by physicians 
everywhere as a safe and sure means to prevent constipation. 
It supplies the system with a generous quantity of bulk which 
promotes elimination naturally. No part-bran product can be 
so effective. 

Cooked and crumbled by a special process, Kellogg’s 
ALL-BRAN has a distinct and delicious flavor that everybody 
likes. So many ways to enjoy it also. As a cereal with milk 
or cream, or with fruit or honey added. Or, as an ingredient 
in favorite cooked dishes which lack roughage, such as 
muffins, waffles or griddle cakes. Recipes are on the package. 


Made by Kellogg in Battle Creek, Michigan. Sold by all 
grocers. Served everywhere. 
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@> Sugar by itself does not 
affect the development and 
preservation of the teeth 


Tuere has been much prejudice 
against the use of sweets by children 
on the grounds of fear of decay of the 
teeth. Some kinds of candy collect 
around the teeth as do many other 
foodstuffs. The remedy is to keep the 
teeth clean — not to avoid the food- 
stuffs in question. 

Sugar by itself does not affect the 
development and preservation of the 
teeth. The healthy development of 
the teeth depends upon the minerals and 
vitamins in the diet and the sunshine 
which the child enjoys. In the variety 
of foods required by the child, a reasonable amount 
of sugar offers advantageous use. Sugar makes 
fruits, vegetables and cereals appetizing and 
attractive. 

The craving for sweets is natural to the growing 
child. With the proper selection of foodstuffs, 
seasoned with sugar, this craving will be met. The 
bones and teeth will be properly formed. The mus- 
cles will be ruggedly developed, and all the essential 





processes of nutrition will be safely maintained. 

Added to a properly selected diet, no hygienic 
reason can be urged against the use of sugar by 
children, including candy at the end of a meal. 
Scientific reasons are, in fact, in favor of such use. 

Guard the health of growing children through a 
variety of foods made palatable by sugar used as a 
flavorer. The Sugar Institute, 129 Front Street, 
New York City. 
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Bacillus 


Acidophilus Milk 


Why you should 


MOST of the germs in 
our intestines are Rerms 
of decay. They thrive on 
an ordinary diet. They 
breed rapidly and pen- 
erate poisons which are 
absorbed by the system. 
Symptoms may be pre- 
vented and loss of health 
from this cause avoided 
by use of Bacillus Aci- 
dophilus Milk. 

When these harmful 


are replaced by the beneficial Bacil- 
lus Acidophilus, your health, insofar 
as it is influenced by the bacterial 


orl? 


Lederle 








Accepted by Council 
of Pharmacy and 
Chemistry of the 
American Medical 
Association. 


drink Lederle Milk 


content of the intestines, 
will be normal. 

Be particular to ask for 
Lederle’s when you or- 
der Bacillus Acidophilus 
Milk. That name is a 
guarantee of purity and 
effectiveness. Doctors 
everywhere have been 
prescribing, Lederle’s Ba- 
cillus Acidophilus Milk 
for years and its prophy- 


organisms lactic benefit has been proved in 


wo 


all those conditions in which the 
action of the Bacillus Acidophilus 
could be of value. 


ilk 


Lederle’s Bacillus Acidophilus Milkis on sale at all high- 

class drug stores. Buy it at fountains forlunch. Your 

drua&ist will aladly deliver it regularly at your home. It 
is served at the better hotels, restaurants and clubs. 


LeperLe AnTITOXIN LaBoraTories, 511 Fifth Ave., New York 
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«+ FEATURES OF S.M.A. =< 


+ Only milk from tuberculin tested cows is used as a basis for the pro- 
duction of S. M. A. « No modification is necessary for normal full term 
infants. + + Prevents rickets and spasmophilia. + + It gives excellent 
nutritional results in most cases * in addition these results are obtained 
more simply and more quickly. ¢ * Simple for the mother to prepare. + + 
It resembles breast milk ¢ both physically and chemically. + + Developed 
at the Babies and Childrens Hospital of Cleveland. + + Produced by its 
permission exclusively by The Laboratory Products Company. + + # 


“A well-fed baby enjoys 24 happy hours per day” 


THE LABORATORY PRODUCTS COMPANY ° + CLEVELAND, OHIO 


West of Rockies In Canada 
&37-8-9 Phelan Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 64 Gerrard St., East, Toronto 








For 26 years the choice of the 


Wortps Best MEDICAL ADVISORS 


THIS SAFE. 
BENEFICIAL 
‘Lonic 


Sun Lamp 


Rarely can any health device be pure 
chased by the layman with absolute con- 
fidence. But today, those who realize the 
tremendous benefits of tonic ultra-violet 
light baths are in a unique position. For 
hospitals, physicians and sanitaria the 
world over have already set up standards 
to guide anyone in the selection of ultra- 
violet ray equipment. 

Now, after two decades of experience 
and observation, more than 163,000 hos- 
pitals, sanitaria and physicians have pur- 
chased, and now use, the Hanovia Alpine 
Sun Lamp. At last this famous lamp 1s 
available for the home in a smaller model 
that is safe, convenient, effective and tre- 
mendously beneficial. It is the same type 





ALPINE SUN LAMP 


of lamp as the larger model, but it js spe 
cially designed for safe, easy, home light 
baths. 

Laboratory tests prove that the Home 
Model produces the most beneficial type 
of ultra-violet rays for tonic use, Ye 
disturbing elements such as excessive 
heat and light rays are entirely excluded. 
Anyone who follows directions can oper 
ate the Home Model Alpine Sun Lam 
with absolute safety and efficiency, i 
never sputters or throws off dangerous 
fumes and sparks. 


Consult your physician! 


Ask your family doctor about the Hanovia 
Alpine Sun Lamp. No doubt he is one of 
the many physicians who use it or pre 
scribe its use. He will tell you of the tonic 
benefits it brings. But he will tell you, 
also, that regardless of the claims made 
for any health equipment, self-diagnosis 
and self-treatment of sickness should be 
avoided. And there we agree when you 
are sick, let the doctor prescribe. 

But if you are seeking to maintain and 
enhance your enjoyment of life through 
new energy and increased health—and if 
you are anxious to have your money buy 
the full and complete benefits of true 
ultra-violet rays—then sign and mail the 
coupon TODAY. Promptly you will re 
ceive the free, authentic booklet giving 
the whole story of ultra-violet rays, and 
full details of the Home Model Alpine 
Sun Lamp. (Payment plan offered.) 


Hanovia Cuemicat & Mec. Co, 
Newark, N. J. 
New York—Chicago—San Francisco— 
Cleveland — Philadelphia — Atlanta - 
London — Paris — Hanau — Tokyo — 
Tientsin — Johannesburg — Rio de 
Janeiro — Buenos Aires. 








Hanovia Cuemicat & Mee. Co., 
Dept. S, Newark, N. J. 
Gentlemen: Send me your authoritative free 


booklet on ultra-violet rays, and full descrip- 
tion of the Home Model Alpine Sun Lamp. 


Name... » aoh 
eee “ 


City a Stare . 
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